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AT CONCORD AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 
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IV. RatepH Watpo EMERSON. 


“He builded better than he knew;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 

ONCORD, the frequent resi- 

dence of Hawthorne, was the 

home of Emerson. Here lived 
“the Columbusof modern thought”— 
here he unfolded to New England an 
ideal that was new. From here he 
enriched American literature with a 
new Declaration of Independence and 
inaugurated a peaceful war of Revo- 
lution, which, begun at Concord, will 
not end till “truth shall be acknowl- 
edged as the summit of being” and 
“justice as the application of its 
affairs.” The declaration proclaims: 
“morality to be the object of govern- 
ment,” and that America needed “a 
state of things in which avarice will 
not pay; a state of things which al- 
lows every man the largest liberty 
compatible with the liberty of every 
other man.” It says: “Nature exists 
for the excellent. The world is up- 
held by the veracity of good men; 
they make the earth wholesome, they 


who live with them find life glad and 
nutritious.” 

It was in the Old Manse at Con- 
cord, in the study, a small room over 
the dining room, that Emerson wrote 
“Nature.” It was in this same room 
that Hawthorne so deftly wove to- 
gether the pictures that made the 
beautiful panorama, “Mosses from 
an Old Manse.” Here in the an- 
cestral home, built bythe Rev. William 
Emerson in 1765, the New England 
ministers for generations met and, in 
the atmosphere of the place, found 
inspiration for thousands of sermons 
written within its walls. Here 
Emerson’s grandmother looking from 
the upper window to the north 
saw the first battle of the Revolution, 
where her husband in the thickest of 
the fray was encouraging the little 
band of soldiers unused to war with 
his brave words, “Let us stand our 
ground .. . if we die let us die here.” 
But Emerson’s life work, the meet- 
ing place of his friends and the scene 
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of his hospitalities was not at the 
Manse. We come to it as we leave 
the Common at Concord where the 
farmers met the redcoats, and as we 
follow in the direction of the retreat- 
ing British in 1775—beyond the vil- 
lage on the Lexington road we can 
see Emerson’s home in a grove of 
pines planted by Alcott and Thoreau, 
and guarded in the rear by a garden 
of roses and hollyhocks—the very 
spot that provoked the lines to the 
“Humble Bee” as he reveled in the 
sweets: 


“Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 
Sweet to me the drowsy tone; 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days and solid banks of flowers, 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure 
Firmest cheer and birdlike pleasure.” 


And here the picture of another 
lesson to humanity was inspired as he 
sung: 


“The hero is not fed on sweets, 
Daily his own heart he eats; 
Chambers of the great are jails, 

And head-winds right for royal sails.” 


Here looking out from among 
the pines we can see “The Land- 
lord and Costerlord of Walden” 
wandering with his friends Bron- 
son Alcott and Henry D. Thoreau, 
whose hands had planted the cluster- 
ing evergreens; Channing and San- 
born, frequent visitors, with Haw- 
thorne who seldom came; Mrs. Rip- 
ley, a visitor on every Sabbath even- 
ing; Margaret Fuller, the “blood” 
of transcendentalism, to commune 
with Emerson, its “brains”; George 
William Curtis and Bartol; Whittier, 
Sumner, Conway, Theodore Parker, 
Howells, Agassiz, Lowell, Hedge, 
Bradford, Longfellow, Higginson, 
Elizabeth Peabody, Julia Ward 
Howe; Walt Whitman, in whom 
Emerson saw genius, while the world 
called it a demented mind; Bret 
Harte, Kossuth, Lord Amberly, 
Jonas Very, Stanley, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Arthur Hugh Clough, Wen- 


dell Phillips and John Brown. With 
these came many lesser pilgrims—all 
intent on gaining from “The Buddha 
of the West” some word to be used 
as a signboard, for their sure road to 
the unattainable. All visitors were 
equally welcome; philosopher and 
fool, tradesman and scholar were 
each greeted with courtesy and their 
words received with kindly interest, 
“for which of them might not bring 
to him a divine message,” and each 
comer was “assayed.” Emerson 
found in Hawthorne transcendent 
genius while his neighbors pro- 
claimed him crazy; and in the “ec- 
centric egotist,” Thoreau, a poet and 
philosopher; and in Ellery Channing 
the inspiration of his exquisite verse 
that the world was slow to allow. 

No thinker has arisen since Bacon, 
so absolutely original as Emerson. 
While he says: “Our best thoughts 
come from others” and that, “next to 
the originator of a good sentence, is 
the first quoter of it,” he has never 
been accused of plagiarism even if he 
does confess that “genius borrows 
nobly”; that “a great man quotes 
bravely, and will not draw on his in- 
vention when his memory serves him 
with a word as good,” and again that 
“by necessity, by proclivity and by 
delight we quote. We quote not 
only books and proverbs, but arts, 
sciences and religion, customs and 
laws, nay, we quote temples and 
houses, tables and chairs by imita- 
tion.” 

Emerson the philosopher says: 
“There is a remedy for every wrong 
and a satisfaction for every soul” and 
again: “No man ever prayed heartily 
without learning something.” When 
he says, “the one thing in the world 
of value is the active soul” he dis- 
closes the philosopher’s. stone—and 
when he defines greatness by asserting 
that “Nothing is more simple than 
greatness; indeed to be simple is to 
be great,” he opens to our vision a 
new view of life, and while he shatters 
an idol, he gives us in its place a 
brother of our own flesh and blood. 
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He teaches us a lesson in humiliation, 
when he says: “The silent organ 
loudest chants the master’s requiem,” 
and gives us a motive to be up and do- 
ing when hewrites: “A good intention 
clothes itself with sudden power,” and 
again: “He only is a well-made man 
who has a good determination.” 
The poet in him says: “It is not 
metres but metre-making argument 
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might be made different? A master- 
piece of art has in the mind a fixed 
place in the chain of being as much 
as a plant or a crystal” and “the true 
ship is the shipbuilder.” 

Emerson was born an aristocrat 
and the family trait of haughtiness or 
dignity—the same air of leadership 
that marked the immortal Washing- 
ton—was also traceable in the Emer- 
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AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF EMERSON 


ENGRAVED 


BY J. D. GROSS. 


that makes a poem,” and: “Only that 
is poetry that cleanses and mans me.” 
He touches the spring that discloses 
the secret of poetic inspiration when 
he says: “The true poem is the poet’s 
mind” and again: “The finest poetry 
was first experience.” The artist in 
him says: “In sculpture, did ever 
anybody call the Apollo a fancy 
piece? or say of the Laoco6n how it 


sons. Possibly this was a mark of 
race. In referring to this he wrote: 
“My grandfather, William of Con- 
cord, walking before his father, 


Joseph of Malden, to church, his 
father checked him—‘William, you 
walk as if the earth was not good 
enough for you.’ ‘I did not know it, 
sir,’ he replied with the utmost humil- 
ity. This is one of the household 
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REAR VIEW OF 


THE MANSE. 


From the dormer window Emerson’s grandmother watched across the fields the first battle of the Revolution. 


anecdotes of which I have found a 
relationship.” In Ralph Waldo there 
was an absence of outward grace, but 
there was a gentle dignity and an in- 
ward light that made him a marked 
man among his fellows. Mr. Emer- 
son in his speech at Concord, on learn- 
ing of the outrage on Charles Sumner 
in the halls of congress by Preston 
Brooks, “As if every sane man were 
not an abolitionist.” 

Emerson visited Washington in 
1862; while there he met and 
greatly admired Lincoln, but was not 
so favorably impressed with Seward. 
He lectured at the Smithsonian and 
there advocated Emancipation on the 
basis of compensation to the owners 
for the slaves; but when that propo- 
sition was rejected by the South, 
Emerson wrote: 


“Pay ransom to the owner, 

And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was, pay him.” 


As a politician he had perfect faith 
in the motive of the individuals mak- 
ing up the great political parties. He 
did not accuse men of dishonesty 
when their vote was opposed to his. 
He was willing to trust men with the 
ballot and with his trust he simply 
recognized their brotherhood. He 
writes: “I remember standing at the 
polls one day when the anger of the 
political contest gave a certain grim- 
ness to the faces of the independent 
electors and a good man at my side 
looking on the people remarked, ‘I 
am satisfied that the largest part of 
these men on either side mean to vote 
right.” He found fault with the 
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spirit that distrusted the permanency 
of society unless restrained by law, 
and was convinced that society would 


recognize right prin- 
ciples, and that a 


humane political spirit 
accompanied by gen- 
erous social institutions 
would follow. He 
says: “There will dawn 
ere long on our poli- 
tics, on our mode of 
living, a nobler morn- 
ing in the sentiment 
of love. This is the 
one remedy for all 


ills, the panacea of 
nature. We must be 
lovers: and at once 


the impossible becomes 


the possible. Our age 
and history for 
three thousand 


years has not 
been the history 
of kindness but 
the history 
of _ selfish- 
ness; see 
































this wide society of laboring men and 


women. We allow ourselves to be 
served by them, we live apart from 
them and meet them 
without a_ salute in 
the street; we do not 
greet their talents nor 
rejoice in their good 
fortune, nor foster 
their hopes, nor in the 
assembly of the people 
vote for what is dear to 
them; thus we enact 
the part of the selfish 
noble and king from 
the foundation of the 
‘world. . The state 
must consider the poor 
man and all voices 
must speak for him. 
Every child that is 
born must have 
a just chance for 
his bread. Their 
relief must come 
from the con- 

cessions of 

the rich and 

not from the 


THE MINUTE MAN, CONCORD. 


From a photo. by Halliday, Boston. 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


grasping of the poor.” This was the 
Emerson spirit—it was as well the 
Christ spirit. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson was born in 
Boston, May 25, 1803, the second of 
five sons of William Emerson, min- 
ister of the First church, Boston. 
His grandfather, at the sixth remove, 
Joseph Emerson, minister of Mendon 
married the granddaughter of Peter 
Bulkley, minister of the first church 
in Concord. The Rev. John Emerson 
was pastor of the first parish church, 
Gloucester, in the time of Cotton 
Mather. Joseph Emerson’s grand- 
son, also Joseph Emerson, was min- 
ister at Malden and married a daugh- 
ter of Samuel Moody, minister of 
York, Me. Three of their sons were 
also ministers, one of them, William 
Emerson, who was minister at Con- 
cord when the battle took place in 
1775 near his manse, was the grand- 
father of Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
married a daughter of Daniel 
Bliss, his predecessor at Concord. 
William Emerson, the father of 
Ralph Waldo, was a liberal theo- 
logian and by no means a “good” 
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Calvinist. He was the editor of the 
Monthly Anthology, the pioneer liter- 
ary journal of New England, and the 
immediate predecessor of the North 
American Review. Waldo entered 
the grammar school in Boston when 
eight years old and was placed in the 
Latin school under Master Gould 
when twelve years old. Describing 
his birthplace he says: “The home 
where [ was born in 1803 stood on the 
corner of Chauncey and Summer 
streets with a yard and orchard as 
large as Dr. Ripley’s at the Old 
Manse, which Hawthorne has so well 
described. This house was burned 
or torn down and then a brick house 
was built there in which my father 
and his children lived. It was sep- 
arated by a brick wall from a garden 
and orchard southward, where pears 
grew, and | remember sitting on that 
wall and wishing for some of those 
pears.” This was the parsonage and 
was given up on the death of his 
father when he was seven years old, 
the family removing to a house on 
Beacon Street, where the Athenaeum 
afterwards stood. Here Emerson 
had the Common for his playground 
and great historical memories illus- 
trated in the Old South Meeting- 
house, Faneuil Hall, King’s Chapel 





THEODORE PARKER. 


Engraved from a photograph taken in 1846. 
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and the neighboring graveyards, for 
his inspiration. In the Federal 
Street Church he heard Everett and 
Channing preach, and he mingled 
with politicians of the day around 
Faneuil Hall, afterwards saying of 
these times, “One party has the best 
ideas and the other the best men.” 
From this place young Waldo drove 
the family cow every morning and 


night to and from the pasture lot of 


“Uncle Haskins,” near where the new 
Providence depot now stands. A 
visitor of the family at this time. says: 
“The boy of eleven conducted the 
family prayers at the time his sister 
Mary lay dead in the house on 
Beacon Street, and | was struck with 
the dignity, mingled with sorrow, with 
which he filled the office.” He 
entered Harvard college and was 
graduated in 1821. During his col- 
lege course, like other students with 
narrow means, he taught school in 
vacation, and after graduation turned 
to school-keeping as the readiest 
means of support. After an interval 
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Europe to repair his broken heaith. 
He returned to America in the fall of 
1833, made his home shortly after in 
Concord, Mass., married Lydia Jack- 
son September 14, 1835, and thence- 
forth led the life of a man of letters, 
maintaining himself chiefly by lectur- 
ing. His quiet residence in Concord 
was broken only by his necessary 
journeys as a lecturer and by two 
trips to Europe. Frederika Bremer, 
the Swedish novelist, paid him a long 
visit at Concord. His home was 
quite a large two-story house, painted 
white, and nearly surrounded by fine 
old trees. His first printed book was 
“Nature,” published in 1836, which 
was thirty vears in gaining any con- 
siderable audience; his first volume of 
“Essays” was published in 1841, and 
his first collection of “Poems” in 
1846. His only book of continuous 
prose is “English Traits,” issued in 
1856. Living in the seclusion of 
Concord independent of any organ- 
ization, he was a power that worked 
as noiselessly as light. An address, 


of four years he now and _ then, 
entered the Di- La, * like that on 
vinity school in sant s “The American 
Cambridge, and Scholar” given 
on March 11, before the Phi 


1829, was in- 
stalled as col- 
league to the 
Rev. Henry 
Ware, Jr., an 


eminent minister 
of the Unitarian 
derlomination in 
Boston, who 
shortly after re- 
signed, leaving 
Emerson in sole 


charge. In Sep- 
tember of the 
same year he 
married Ellen 
Louisa Tucker. 


His wife died in 
1831 and the next 
year he resigned his pastorate from 
an inability to conform to the religious 
institutions of his church, and went to 
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Beta Kappa so- 
ciety of Harvard 
college in 1837, 
or that given to 
the senior class 
of the Divinity 
school in Cam- 
bridge in 1838, 
worked _ revolu- 
tions in the 
minds of men, 
and Emerson’s 
thought on re- 
ligious subjects 
was awaited by 


many in_ the 
hope _ that it 
ALCOTT. would solve 
their doubts. 


He watched all movements in politics, 
religion, and society, and spoke his 
mind with directness. He was one 
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THE BEST-KNOWN 


of the first to welcome Carlyle, and 
the long correspondence of the two 
men was published after their death. 

Emerson took a lively interest in 
the Concord school of philosophy 
organized in 1880, and read before its 
session an essay on “Natural Aristoc- 
racy.” The great mind was in its 
decline and with the failure of mind 
came weakness of body. He went 
from reading book to picture book, 
from manhood to second childhood. 
Attended by his faithful son Dr. Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson, he died of 
pneumonia April 27, 1882. Among 
the floral offerings were rhodoras 
brought and arranged by Louisa 
Alcott. He was buried in the ceme- 
tery at Concord, and near his grave 
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are those of Haw- 
thorne and Tho- 
reau, two: friends 
who had gone be- 
fore. The place is 
marked by a boul- 
dei of rose quartz 
with a tablet bear- 
ing this couplet 
from his writings: 
“The passive master 
lent his hand 
To the vast soul that 
on him planned.” 


Mr. Emerson 
was preéminently 
a minister. He 
came from eight 
generations of 
ministers. All the 
Emerson _ brothers 
were set apart for, 
and possessed the 
elevated spirit that 
is kindred to the 
profession. Waldo, 
of them all, could 
not be held by the 
Calvinistic creed of 
his clerical ances- 
tors, but for all that 
was no less a min- 


EMERSON. ister. The church 

became too small 
for him and he left the pulpit 
to make the world his rostrum, 


or as he expressed it, “Henceforth 
the lyceum chair must be my pulpit. 
The word of moral truth makes one 
of any place.” He had been ham- 
pered by organization, and he put 
himself against organization. He 
claimed movements to be stepping- 
stones, but organizations stumbling 
blocks, and it was thus that he be- 
came “a Christian without a Christian 
creed, a churchman’ without a 
church.” The church had nurtured 
him and he so enlarged it that 
when he should go away it would 
be broad enough to. contain the 
truths he had planted as seed in 
the world. By repeating what his 
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JOHN THOREAU. 


soul said to him, he had given a 
divine message tod men. He spoke 
frequently to Theodore Parker’s con- 
gregation and Parker was wont to 
thank God for the sun and moon and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. One of his 
best friends in Boston was Father 
Taylor, the old sailor preacher, who 
is put down as saying: “Mr. Emer- 
son is one of the sweetest creatures 
God ever made, but there is a screw 
loose somewhere in the machinery, 
vet I cannot tell where it is for I 
never heard it jar. He must go to 
heaven when he dies for if he went to 
hell the devil would not know what 
to do with him. But still he knows 
no more of the religion of the New 
Testament than Balaam’s ass did of 
the principles of the Hebrew. gram- 
mar.” The eminent physiologist 
Tyndall characterized Emerson as a 
profoundly religious man, inasmuch 
as he accepted all new discoveries in 
science without dismay and without 
loss of reverence or of faith in the 
supremacy of the divine and added, 
“Whatever I have done the world 
owes to him.” 

He promoted a taste for the best 
literature and changed the entire 


literary tone of Puritan New England 
yet he did it so unobtrusively that the 
transition was a peaceful revolution, a 
gradual translation. He taught im- 
mortality, but did not pin it to a creed 
or system of philosophy. His lessons 
are both corrective and suggestive. 
There is nothing in them of explana- 
tion or argument. He cannot be 
controverted or answered because he 
gives no occasion for reply. His 
words are announcements of his re- 
search, his thoughts, his visions. 
What others thought or saw, did not 
concern him. Truth the final arbiter 
would finally assert itself and decide 
His works, from “Nature” to his last 
“Essays,” are simple, modest, but 
positive affirmation, and as such make 
up the richest contribution of Ameri- 
can genius to American literature 
and nothing in modern English lit- 
erature is destined to be more perma- 
nent. 

He has been charged with com- 
placency. It is true that he did enjoy 
his own company, but was it not 
angelic company; and is it not 
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that very company that the world 
has been seeking and learning to 
enjoy through his books; and is not 
their slow but sure growth in popular 
favor an evidence of their companion- 
ship? We do not make friends in a 
day, but when one grows into our 
heart he becomes a part of us, not to 
be rudely plucked out. Passages 
from his works will always remain the 
gems in literature and many of his 
lines have gone into the integral part 
of our language. Who will say 
that his intellectual growth is not to 
be as permanent as that of Milton or 
Burke or Jeremy Taylor? Emerson’s 
vision was singularly elevated. He 
saw in the world the possibilities of 
harmony, order, and love. His influ- 
ence is felt the most in everyday life 
and finds ‘its worshipers in the 
formative mind. If his seed falls in 
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unprepared soil it is apt to magnify 
the eccentricities of doubt. But 
Emersonism must not be measured 
by its cranks; one must comprehend 
his aims, his power, and his effects. 
As a writer his place in literature can- 
not be fixed; the critic, to be just, 
must appreciate the man as a whole, 
and not measure him by an expres- 
sion of opinion on a single line of 
thought. He did not consider lit- 
erary art as the ultimate end of his 
life work. He lived in advance of his 
generation and wrote for the future. 
As men learned to distinguish the 
colors as he painted them, they could 
catch the beauty of his essays and 
enjoy the feast he spread before the 
hungry mind, that had hitherto fed 
on husks. He prepared the table— 
the few have enjoyed the feast—there 
is room for many more. 
John Howard Brown. 





THE EMERSON ROCK IN THE FAMILY PLOT, SLEEPY HOLLOW CEMETERY, CONCORD. 











THE HEBREW INSTiTUTE. 


HILANTHROPY is more than 
charity. Its source is higher 
and the stream of influence rises 

to a higher level. Charity in the old 
sense was a mere impulse which ended 
in giving alms to the beggar. _Mod- 
ern philanthropy receives its first stim- 
ulus from the heart, but employs the 
best powers of the brain for accom- 
plishing its ends. Old-fashioned 
charity was a very simple process: 
“Ask and I will give.” The best type 
of philanthropy devotes itself to the 
very complex problem of the preven- 
tion of any possibility of asking for 
aid. We have learned that the mate- 
rially needy are not the only persons 
in actual want, but that the intellectual 
and moral paupers are in most abject 
need. : 

The newer philatithropy goes to the 
root of the complexities of modern 
life and attempts to prevent not only 
poverty of 
purse, but 
that worst 
type of want 
—lack of 
character— 
which __ be- 
trays _ itself 
in the deg- 
radation and 
crime all too 
prevalent 
to-day. The 
esta blish- 
ment of var- 
ious philan- 
thropic in- 
stitutions 
protesting 
against the 
charity of 
alms, de- 
voted to the 
proper de- 
velopment 
of character among those tempted by 
environments of poverty, and often of 
crime to sink below the level of 





THE HEBREW INSTITUTE BUILDING. 


bestiality, is one of the greatest 
achievements of man. It is not 
strange that such institutions are not 
more common—it is wonderful that 
we have them at all. 

It is most interesting to examine 
the noblest product of civilized man— 
and we could hardly find so perfect an 
example of one of these engines of 
modern philanthropy as the “Hebrew 
Institute” of New York City. In its 
aim and operation it presents the only 
proper solution of the problem. 
“How shall we assimilate the foreign 
immigrant and make him and his sons 
and daughters a valuable acquisition 
to the American nation?” Legisla- 
tion has proved powerless to regulate 
immigration, and just as weak in deal- 
ing with crime, not that all crime 
comes from those of foreign birth, for 
statistics prove that most crimes are 
committed by men and women born 
in our land. 
Many think- 
ers have 
pinned their 
faith to the 
education 
received at 
our public 
schools as 
the civilizer 
of the ig- 
norant and 
elevating 
power for 
the de- 
graded. 
But great 
as our sys- 
tem of free 
education 
is, it has 
proved itself 
lacking in 
the power 
of character- 
building, and has to be supplemented 
in many ways for the best results to 
follow. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The assimilative power of our na- 
tion is strained to the utmost by the 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
who annually enter our ports, and it is 
a patriotic work to assist in the pro- 
cess of Americanization. As long 
ago as 1864 some of the wealthier 
Jews of New York recognized their 
obligations to the poorer members of 
their religious creed and established 
“Hebrew Free Schools” for the train- 
ing of the children of the poor along 
religious and moral lines. When the 
Russian persecutions of 1882 drove 
thousands of oppressed Jews to 
America, other refining and Ameri- 
canizing influences were called 
into requisition, and kindergartens, 
courses of lectures, clubs for young 
men and women and libraries were 
started by the Free School Associa- 
tion, the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, and other kindred organiza- 
tions. They found themselves mate- 
_Tially hampered by a lack of proper 
quarters for school rooms, club- 


gatherings and the giving of lectures. 
As early as 1885 the agitation for a 
modern building was begun, but it was 
not until 1889 that a plan was formed 
by which the building was procured. 
The leaders of the Jewish community 
met in conference and decided upon 
holding a great Fair for this purpose. 
In the autumn of 1889 the Fair was 
held at the American Institute, re- 
sulting in a fund of $125,000. Ground 
was bought at the corner of Jefferson 
Street and East Broadway, in the 
heart of the tenement district, and a 
building was erected dedicated to the 
worthy purpose of Americanization. 
That building was dedicated, Novem- 
ber 8, 1891, after almost $300,000 had 
been expended upon it. It stands 
upon a lot 87x92 feet and is five stories 
in height. The first floor is occupied 
by a hall accommodating 710 persons, 
having a stage for speakers or enter- 
tainers. On the second floor are the 
directors’ room, social rooms for men 
and women, and five large connecting 
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Treasurer of the Educational Alliance. 


rooms for the use of the kindergarten. 
On the third floor are eight large class 
rooms, on the fourth floor two large 
class rooms, and two large halls for 
the Aguilar Free Library and its read- 
ing room. The top floor contains the 
gymnasium, with lockers and baths. 
The roof is utilized during the summer 
as a roof garden, where thousands of 
women and children 
are cared for. An 
elevator carries pupils 
and visitors to the 
different stories; the 
building is fireprooi 
throughout, being 
heated by _ steam, 
lighted by electricity, 
and ventilated by the 
most modern devices. 
It is a model struc- 
ture in every respect, 
one of the few, if not 
the only building in 
the United States 
erected especially for 
this work. The facili- 
ties for reaching the 
largest possible nuim- 
ber of persons are 
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comparable to ‘Toynbee Hall of 
London alone. 

The amount of work accomplished 
in the Institute is astonishing and is 
made possible by the most careful di- . 
vision of labor, and allotment of 
space and time. Every morning 
from nine to twelve the kindergarten 
rooms are filled with hundreds of little 
tots at work at the serious play of 
Froebel. The other class rooms are 
filled to overflowing with the children 
of the latest immigrants attending the 
classes of the Baron de Hirsch Trust. 
It will be remembered that the late 
Baron de Hirsch established this 
Trust a few years ago by endowing it 
with a sum producing about ten 
thousand dollars a month, for the pur- 
pose of Americanizing the Russian 
immigrants by teaching them the lan- 
guage and trades, and assisting them 
in beginning life. In these classes the 
children who knew nothing whatever 
of the English language are prepared 
for entrance into the Public Schools, 
and as soon as one class is ready it is 
entered in the schools of the district 
and the children of later comers are 
formed into classes. The manual of 
the Public Schools is followed and 
many of the teachers are graduates of 
the New York Normal College. 
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In the afternoon the children who 
are in attendance at Public Schools 
assemble in the class rooms for moral 
and religious instruction, there being 
more than two thousand on the roll, 
and Free Sewing classes for girls are 
in session. Over four hundred girls 
attend the classes in sewing, and 300 
more have applied for admission, but 
cannot be accommodated at present 
for lack of room. Every evening 
classes in English are conducted by 
the Baron de Hirsch Trust for the 
benefit of adult immigrants. But it 
is in the evening that the greatest 
work along club lines is done. The 
activity of the Free Schools, the li- 
brary, and the Hirsch classes are 
controlled altogether by these socie- 
ties—but the greater part of the work 
is done by the Educational Alliance. 
When the three societies—the He- 
brew Free School, Aguilar Free 
Library and Young Men’s Hebrew 
Associations united in erecting the 
Institute they formed the Educational 
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. Alliance by electing a Board 
of Trustees which should 
have general control of the 
building. When, later, the 
Y. M. H. A. withdrew from 
its special down-town work, 
for certain reasons, a real 
Educational Alliance was 
formed for undertaking all 
of the work not done by the 
Free Schools and_ the 
Library. This was towards 
the end of 1893 and its scope 
of work was to be “of an 
Americanizing, educational, 
social and humanizing char- 


acter.” Its directorate is 
formed by the union of 
seven members from the 


Board of the Free Schools, 
seven from that of the 
Aguilar Library, and seven 
elected by the members of 
Alliance. There are at pres- 
ent more than a thousand 
members of this last body, 
whose contributions assist 
materially in the prosecution 
of its labors. It operates through 
special standing committees, viz.: 
on Education, on Physical Cul- 
ture, on Moral Work, on Social 
Work, om Women’s Work and 
on Publication. The committee on 
Education has opened classes in Eng- 
lish Literature and Composition; 
American History, Civics, Biology, 
Astronomy, Stenography,  Free- 
hand Drawing and courses of lectures 
upon “The City and the Working- 
man,” and “Application of Science to 
the Useful Arts,” and has organized 
clubs of boys and men for literary 
work; the “Art Students’ Circle,” “In- 
stitute Street Cleaning League” (car- 
ing for the streets of the East Side 
and cooperating with the city street 
cleaning department); “Fountain 
League” (to protect the fountain, do- 
nated by Mr. Schiff, from abuse), 
taught drilling in the Gymnasium 
once a week; “Faraday Science Club,” 
“Franklin, Lincoln and Irving Lit- 
erary Clubs,” “Halevy Singing 
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Society” and the “Rubinstein Philhar- 
monic Society” (orchestra). The 
Committee on Physical Culture con- 
trols all the work of the Gymnasium 
which is crowded afternoon and even- 
ing by children and young men and 
women intent upon developing their 
bodies. This committee is forming 
Athletic clubs and hopes to have quar- 
ters for outdoor work. Under its 
care “The Alliance Cadets” and “Al- 
liance Athletic Club” have been 
formed. 

The Committee on Moral Work 
supplements the daily instruction of 
the Free Schools by courses of talks 
by specialists on topics concerning 
morals. Young men and women are 
addressed by those of their own sex 
upon topics of special concern related 
to morality and general talks are 
given to all together. During this 
winter a series on the “Lives and 
Times of the Leaders of Jewish 
Thought” are also being given each 
Saturday evening. Last year the 
talks covered such subjects as these: 
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“Physical Training of Women,” “Cul- 
ture,” “How to Keep Well,” “Who 
are True Women?” “Value of Ideals,” 
“True Patriotism,” “Need of Relig-. 
ion,” “What is Moral Culture?” 
“Duty,” “Inner Kingdom,” “What is 
Man,” “Habits,” “Morality and Good 
Manners,” ‘Benevolence,” “Sources 
of Righteousness,” “Self-Control,” 
“Character,” “Perseverance,” ‘“Self- 
Denial,” “Reading,” “Companions,” 
“Speech,” “Amusements,” ‘‘House,” 
“Liberty and Loyalty,” etc. 

The Committee on Social work 
arranges for weekly  entertain- 
ments given in the hall, con- 
sisting of musical and dramatic 
features. By means of the So- 
cial Parlor the Committee brings 
the young people of the district to- 
gether in an informal way, removing 
them from many surrounding evil in- 
fluences, and “bringing them into an 
atmosphere of light and the higher 
life.” The Committee has also given 
“Loan Art Exhibitions” in conjunc- 
tion with the University Settlement, 
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attended by more than 100,000 
persons. 

The Committee on Publication is- 
sues a Bulletin weekly from October to 
June, which contains the complete 
program of each week’s work and ar- 
ticles touching upon such subjects as 
will assist in the general work of 
education and general culture. 

The Committee on Women’s Work 
can point to a splendid list of achiev- 
ments. Under its care are classes in 
dressmaking (127 pupils); in millinery 
(48 pupils); in cooking (for children 
in the afternoon, 36 pupils); physical 
culture (girls, 75 pup‘ls, for young 
women, 36); stenography (23 pupils). 
This Committee has also made great 
efforts to engage the constant interest 
of the voung women by having them 
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become “Institute Ticket 
Holders.” About 450 
tickets have been issued 
to these women, entitling 
them to special privileges 
in the Institute, its enter- 
tainments, classes and 
clubs. The girls have two 
clubs, the American Lit- 
erature club (eleven to 
fourteen years), and the 
Margaret E. Sangster Lit- 
erary Society (thirteen to 
sixteen years), studying 
ancient history. There 
are two young women’s 
clubs: The George Eliot 
Circle, which has _ been 
organized for three years 
and is now studying “As 
You Like It;” and the 
“Greenleaf Literary Cir- 
cle,” studying American 
literature. 

3y this division of labor 
and constant cooperation, 
so much is accomplished 
that it is impossible to 
estimate the amount of 
good that is done to those 
who need help most. 
Each club or circle is led 
by some efficient man or 
woman, who guides the 
energies of the members and makes 
their efforts systematic. 

The Penny Provident Fund has es- 
tablished a station at the Institute,and 
some 10,000 books have been tssued 
to the children of the neighborhood, 
thus inculcating the lesson of thrift in 
those who are most apt to be wasteful. 
A class in Citizenship has _ been 
started, and it is most interesting to 
see the immigrants instructed in the 
principles of our government, so dif- 
ferent from the tyrannical rule of the 
Czar. Lectures upon Municipal Gov- 
ernment are given from time to time, 
and the Board of Education lectures 
are delivered in the hall on Mondays 
and Thursdays. 

The account of the Institute and its 
work would be incomplete without 
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some notice of the Aguilar Free 
Library and its beneficent influence. 
This Library has four branches, one 
in the Institute, one at 616 East 5th 
Street, at 176 East 1oth Street and 
113 East 59th Street. During 1896 
it has circulated 340,000 volumes 
among its readers, half of which has 
been done in the Institute. It is re- 
markable that notwithstanding the 
fact that many readers are children, 
hardly one-half of the books read have 
been fiction. History and especially 
American history has been widely 
read. The reading room, provided 
with the best magazines and news- 
papers, is crowded daily, over 700 
readers (average) entering it every 
24 hours. Special lists upon various 
subjects are prepared from time to 
time, so as to guide the readers of dif- 
ferent ages and varying tastes. 
“Monthly Birthday Lists of Cele- 
brated Men and Women,” “Spring 
Reading,” “Summer Reading,” “Lin- 
coln,” “Huxley,” “Boyesen,” etc., are 


the titles of some of the lists prepared. 

When we begin to sum up all that 
is done in the Institute we are aston- 
ished at the amount of energy and 
thought which it represents, and when 
we are told that “the only trouble is 
the building is not large enough,” we 
are thankful that there is such a pow- 
erful agent for good planted where it 
is so sorely needed. The direction of 
all this activity is no small task, and 
yet it is done freely and gladly, with 
the consciousness that it is bringing 
untold blessings to thousands of poor, 
unfortunate men, women and children. 
The officers and directors of the Edu- 
cational Alliance are: Isidor Straus 
(of R. H. Macy & Co.), president; 
Samuel Greenbaum (president of the 
Aguilar Free Library) first vice-pres- 
ident; Albert F. Hochstadter (presi- 
dent of the Hebrew Free Schools) 
second vice-president; Albert Fried- 
lander, treasurer; F. Spiegelberg, 
secretary; Judge Meyer S. Isaacs 
(president of the Baron de Hirsch 
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Trust); Benjamin Altmana, Prof. E.R. 
A. Seligman (of Columbia Univer- 
sity); Dr. Henry M. Leipziger (super- 
intendent of Board of Education 
lectures, and assistant superintendent 
of Public Schools); Miss Julia Rich- 
man (principal of a N. Y. Public 
School), Morris W. Benjamin, Sidney 
Blumenthal, Philip J. Goodhart, Lee 
Kohns, Marcus M. Marks, William C. 
Popper, William Solomon, Louis 
Stern, Benjamin Tuska, Felix War- 
burg and Dr. Joseph G. Wallach. 

Perhaps the best way to gain a clear 
idea of the activity in this beehive of 
character building is to glance over 
the program for a week as presented 
in an issue of the Bulletin, December 
4, 1896: _ 

Every morning but Saturday and Sun- 


day, 9 to 12: Free Kindergarten; Baron de 
Hirsch classes in English for Foreign 
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children. Every after- 
noon but Friday and 
Saturday, 4 to 6: 
Free classes in He- 
brew and_ Biblical 
History; Free Indus- 
trial classes for girls; 
Every evening but 
Friday and Saturday: 
Baron de Hirsch 
classes in English for 
foreigners. 

Daily: Free Circu- 
lating Library; Free 
Reading Room; Sta- 
tion of the Penny 
Provident Fund; 
Gymnasium Practice; 
Free Baths. 

SATURDAY, DEc. 
5th: First Lesson of 
the City History 
Class; Sabbath After- 
noon Services (chil- 
dren); Citizenship 
Class; Meeting, He- 
brew Institute Liter- 
ary Society; Stenog- 
raphy, Class B; Meet- 
ing, George Eliot 
Circle; Margaret E. 
Sangster Literary 
Circle; Dressmaking 
Class; Meeting, Far- 
aday Scientific So- 
ciety; Lincoln Liter- 
ary Club; Institute 
Street Cleaning 
Leagues; The Al- 
liance Cadets, drill; 
Hebrew Literature Society; Post-Gradu- 
ate, Heb. Free Sch. Class for Bible Study. 

Sunpay, Dec. 6th: Sunday School; 
Class for reading Dole’s American Citi- 
zen; Concert in Hall; Russian-American 
Hebrew Association Lecture; Progressive 
Literary Society; German Literature—lec- 
ture; Alliance Cadets, meeting and literary 
exercises; Franklin Club—debate; Young 
Women’s Social Gathering. 

Monpay, Dec. 7th: Stenography Class 
A; Board of Education—lecture; Irving 
Literary Club; English Literature Class; 
Plain Sewing Class; Dressmaking Classes; 
Greenleaf Literary Circle; Misses’ Class in 
Gymnasium; Young Women’s Class in 
Gymnasium. 

Tuespay, Dec. 8th: Free-Hand Drawing 
Class for boys and girls; Hebrew Free 
School Alumnez, meeting; Millinery Class; 
Dressmaking Classes. 

Wepnespay, Dec. goth: Cooking Class 
for girls; Halevy Singing Society; Stenog- 
raphy, Class B; Dressmaking Class; Cook- 
ing Class for Young Women; Millinery 
Class. 

Tuurspay, Dec. roth: Drawing Class; 
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Lecture in Hall; Millinery Class; Stenog- 
raphy Class A; Dressmaking Classes; 
Rubinstein Philharmonic Society (orches- 
tra); Mandolin Class. 


This program is not especially se- 
lected, but is taken at random, fur- 
nishing an idea of the work as it is 
done from week to week. So as to 
avoid the least danger of pauperizing 
the recipients of these bounties, small 
fees are charged for the class work in 
the evenings, and in this way those 
attending preserve their self respect 
while enjoying much that they could 
not obtain otherwise. The expense of 
conducting the building and all the 
work done there is very great. Su- 
perintendents, teachers and leaders 
must be paid, notwithstanding the 
number of volunteer assistants; coal 
must be bought and books and papers 
purchased. Between fifty and 
seventy-five thousand dollars are ex- 
pended annually upon the Institute 
for running expenses, almost all of 
which is derived from donations and 
contributions of the Jews of New York 
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City. So as to pay a part of the debt 
upon. the building a fair was given in 
1895, realizing almost $150,000, but 
one-third of this went to the Hebrew 


-Technical Institute (another valuable 
“Institution in New York), and the re- 


mainder was devoted to paying a 


portion of the debt of the Hebrew In- 


Stitute. The financial outlay is, how- 
ever, the least part of the expenditure 
which the Institute represents. It 
stands as the result of years of careful 
study of men and methods by the most 
able minds. It undertakes the 
noblest work known to men,—the 
uplifting of the unfortunate, the so- 
cializing of the unsocial, the refining 
of the uncultured, the Americanizing 
within and without of those who have 
fled for safety to our banner. Its sec- 
tarian character is necessitated by the 
thousands of Russian Jews with which 
it attempts to deal—and yet its civi- 
lizing influence is limited by no 
religious boundaries. Christian and 








Jew alike patronize the library which 
is most carefully selected, and every 
man and woman who is elevated ele- 
vates all the men and women with 
whom he or she comes in contact. 
The great results achieved are due to 
the dire¢tors and their numerous co- 
operators, to the painstaking super- 
intendent, Mr. Isaac Speatorsky and 
his faithful aids, and to the many 
leaders and teachers who devote time 
and study to the work. As teaching 
men and women how to live best it 
towers above the charities which we 
have been wont to praise. Great as 
are hospitals for the sick, and houses 
for orphans and the aged, none of 
these can so justly claim our support 
as the institutions which prevent pov- 
erty, crime and disease. Had all of 
our large cities several institutions 
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like the Hebrew Institute we should 
not need so many jails, we should re- 
quire less expenditure for caring for 
the destitute, our voters would appre- 
ciate their rights more fully and our 
people would be better citizens. 

The stock argument of demagogue 
and political agitator who would array 
the poor against the rich would fall 
away, for it is such work as that done 
in the Institute which binds together 
indissolubly men and women of all 
classes of society. The story of the 
Hebrew Institute, its aim and activity 
should inspire thousands of its readers 
to assist in similar work in every city 
of the Union. The need is great, the 
meed is the highest and richest,—the 
consciousness of having bettered the 
lot and the lives of the world’s 
unfortunates. 


Clifton Harby Levy. 
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HE wheeled around in her rotary 
chair and, from above the wide 
desk sprinkled with primary 


school literature, looked intently at: 


the scene before her—a scene that 
seemed so queer and new. Sixty 
children were seated there, either 
gazing curiously into her gentle gray 
eyes or, with friendly mischief, into 
those of one another. Several of the 
more juvenile conversed blandly in 
half audible treble on such topics of 
the day as lost sponges, clean aprons 
or blunt slate pencils. 

They were not yet of the age to 
criticise a new instructor, but raised 
their little heads to survey her, much 
as wee calves, sweet of breath and 
doubtful of self protection, look at 
some large object of which they are 
suspicious. The echoes of a blatant 
bell were still proclaiming that the 
hour was nine o’clock, morning, and 
that the public schools were opening 
as usual for the forenoon session. 
No, not quite as usual, for the lady 
teacher of the primary department, 
Mrs. Carroll, was absent and here was 
her daughter, Miss Nora, endeavoring 
for the first time to fill that position 
while her mother lay suffering at home 
with an attack of nervous headache. 
“Oh, what shall I do? What am I to 
say?” the girl was thinking. A chaos 
of aimless platitudes rushed wildly 
through her head—such phrases as 
her boarding school teachers had 
made use of when beginning class 
recitations. “I cannot say ‘Bon jour 
mesdemoiselles, for they wouldn’t 
understand it, and besides, some of 
them are boys. Must I get up and 
say ‘Well, children, or am I to open 
the organ right away?” 

A lagging youngster sauntered in 
at the open door and, climbing on the 
platform where Nora was enthroned, 
upturned a dirty though kindly face 
to be kissed. She hesitated between 
granting this repugnant salutation or 


going out in the hall to quiet the sobs 
of another claimant who had “stub- 
bubbed his toe—oh.” Half of the 
children in the seats were beginning 
to murmur and cut up droll antics, 
everything was going wrong, Nora 
thought, and her usual self possession 
had deserted her. Just then, a firm 
swift step sounded upon the brick wall 
leading from the gate to the door; it 
touched the floor of the hall and the 
sobs of the weeping one there ceased 
instantly. Another footfall sounded, 
then the comer stopped and at the 
open door looked smilingly upon the 
rows of suddenly quiet schoolchildren, 
all as innocent and sweet as only such 
young rascals can be. Nora. jumped 
from her chair with a feeling of thank- 
fulness to this unknown rescuer whose 
arrival had turned aside an embarrass- 
ing crisis for her. She poised on a 
daintily curved shoe tip as she leaned 
lightly against the desk and surveyed 
in blushing welcome, not unmixed 
with surprise, this unexpected visitor. 
A young man of twenty-six or there- 
about, rather tall and pale, with wavy 
brown hair and, fitting accompani- 
ment to his intellectual appearance, 
eyeglasses (perched over laughing 
dark eyes)—stood just inside the 
doorway. Upon one shoulder was 
installed a now serene youngster, 
while a quizzical smile played about 
the man’s mouth over which lay a 
mustache thick but closely trimmed. 
“Run along to your seat,” he said to 
his charge, depositing him upon the 
bare floor. 

Then he turned with outstretched 
hand, a manly, strong-looking one in 
spite of its whiteness, to the girl who 
stood before him. “What a sweet 
vision,” he thought as he noted the 
rose and white of her complexion, her 
bright, frightened eyes, the gown she 
wore of some thin gray stuff with col- 
lar and cuffs of wide lace, ecru-tinted, 
but most of all, the grace with which 








she governed her tall and rounded 
form. “So this is their primary 
teacher! Hang it all, why didn’t old 
Warren tell me there was such a 
pretty one on the staff?” Even as 
these things ran riot in his mind, he 
was saying “Good morning. How is 
everything going over here?” “Oh,— 
well—about the same as usual, I sup- 
pose,” was Nora’s somewhat indefinite 
reply as she mentally commented, 
“The superintendent! I mustn’t let 
him think I am quite incapable of 
managing these children, even if it is 
my first day.” So with an air of being 
thoroughly acquainted with the work 
awaiting her, Nora crossed over to the 
low platform, though she was trem- 
bling in nervousness and excitement. 
“Now then, here goes,” she thought 
as she picked up a music book con- 
taining the songs and motion plays 
of the school. “Can you stay and see 
the children sing and march, Pro- 
fessor?” she inquired of the visitor, 
who, standing near the threshold, was 
regarding her in a very queer way, but 
yet a very pleasant way indeed. 
“Thank you, I shall be delighted,” he 
replied, glancing at the round clock 
which hung above the door. “It is 
just fifteen minutes until my physi- 
ology class will convene, so there will 
be plenty of time.” 

Nora opened the organ and an- 
nounced that the first song would be 
“Good morning, merry sunshine,” 
and every little face in front of her 
beamed with the joy of thus express- 
ing their overflow of childish exuber- 
ance. The room was quiet, the three 
rows of double desks looking 
straighter than ever as their wee in- 
mates sat stiffly up against the low 
wooden backs. 

Nora’s deft fingers, accustomed 
heretofore to the pianoforte only, 
were about to descend on the organ 
keys, when a high pitched voice 
sounded from one of the front seats,— 
“Teacher, you forgot to call the roll.” 
Nora’s heart sank. What would the 
superintendent think of her changing 
the order of exercises that her mother 
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had steadfastly adhered to for years? 
“Never mind, dear,” she replied, gaz- 
ing down at the freckle-faced little 
prompter from above the organ top 
and the music book. “I have decided 
to have the roll call after the singing 
this morning, so now all ready, sing— 
‘Good mor’—” the chorus pealed out 
strong and clear, Nora’s rich and col- 
lege trained tones guiding the shrill 
altissimo of the children through their 
simple melody. 

John Ellis as he seated himself, in- 
terestedly taking in the proceedings, 
was still more enchanted with the 
young girl, and blessed his luck for 
having been asked to take the place of 
Superintendent Warren, his cousin’s 
husband, during the two days’ absence 
of that dignitary who was in at- 
tendance at the state educational 
convention. 

Ellis had been detailed to this 
pretty town, Laurelton, a few days 
previous in order to write up the most 
prominent business firms for the 
metropolitan newspaper of which he 
was a representative, and was a guest 
at the Warren’s comfortable home 
when the Professor had been called 
away. 

A university graduate of only the 
preceding year, the young journalist 
was fully capable of playing substitute 
and rather enjoyed the novelty of tak- 
ing the position. He had left his 
customary ease-loving manners, to- 
gether with his cigarettes and 
scribbled manuscripts, in his host’s 
library and here he was this first 
morning of his novitiate alert and ac- 
tive in his new and, it must be 
confessed, somewhat too dignified 
role. 

He could scarcely restrain his im- 
pulse to get up a flirtation with the 
charming school mistress who seemed 
to manage so swimmingly her sixty 
little pupils. 

They sang song after song, one 
about the seven wee lizards that 
basked in the sun, another of a gay 
sleighride; and Nora had them finally 
march around the room, up and down 
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the aisles, in time to the inspiriting 
march she played, while her cheeks 
burned rosier than ever and her eyes 
sparkled brightly in the excitement of 
her responsibility and the conscious- 
ness that the superintendent was 
watching every movement she made. 
She congratulated herself on having 
so well remembered her mother’s in- 
structions regarding the choice of 
songs and the marching. She felt 
quite a bit of confidence in herself 
now, and as she closed the organ with 
a snap and tapped on her desk with a 
pencil for order, she completely over- 
awed “Professor” Ellis with her 
knowledge of scholastic methods as 
applied to the primary department. 

“That’s jolly fun, isn’t it?” he re- 
marked as he arose and began to 
recede toward the door. Nora 
glanced at him in surprise. She must 
have entered into the exercises with 
too much gusto, she thought, and he 
was reprimanding her for it. Her 
figure stiffened instantly and she be- 
came as demure as the most ideal 
pedagogue. “It is the usual order of 
proceedings before we go on with the 
lessons,” she returned so formally that 
Ellis backed off toward the entrance as 
if blown there by an icy wind. “Oh, 
is it?” he ejaculated, looking blank; 
then he fled in precipitate haste, with- 
out another word, to the large brick 
building across the street where the 
eleven higher departments of the 
school were domiciled and where in 
one of the upper class rooms the 
Freshman physiology class were 
waiting for their instructor. 

Nora watched from her door the 
superintendent’s swinging stride until 
it disappeared around a corner of the 
other edifice, and pondered over the 
gentleman’s lightness of spirits, for in 
the letters her mother had sent her 
at Overman college where, after fin- 
ishing at Laurelton, she had spent 
several terms until family finances 
gave out, not once had she heard of 
the superintendent, a newcomer last 
fall, as being either young or good 
looking. “I wonder if mamma was 


afraid I would be too much interested 
if I knew,” Nora thought, a dimpling 
smile playing about the corners of her 
lips. But at the remembrance of that 
dear mother, usually so energetic and 
happy at her beloved post of duty, but 
now lying feverish and ill in a dark, 
medicine-scented room, Nora entered 
with whole body and soul into 
fulfilling the tasks of the day. 

First, the delayed roll call, during 
which chubby, babylike hands were 
waved frantically in the endeavor of 
their owners to explain what was 
known of various absentees—one be- 
ing out for measles, others because of 
‘family moving,” a few on account of 
not having good enough clothes,— 
alas, what sad bits of life do the public 
schools thus bring to light,—and so on 
through the list. Then came the 
marshalling of the middle-sized tots to 
the blackboard that, like a strip of 
wainscoting placed too high, shone 
along two sides of the apartment. 

The tiniest scholars, some of whom 
it seemed to Nora ought not to have 
been taken out of long clothes so soon, 
gathered about her knees as she sat on 
the platform and a minute portion of 
the alphabet was recited, while the 
largest scholars transfgrred a thrilling 
tale, about a curious mouse, from very 
much illustrated primers to their 
slates with pencils whose scratch- 
scratch made cold chills: run through 
the young teacher’s nerves. 

So the morning passed, and at noon 
as Nora passed with a thrill of glad- 
ness from the cool and shaded school- 
room into the glow of the April 
sunshine, her heart beat exultantly 
over the results she had achieved dur- 
ing the morning session. Some 
funny mistakes she had made, it was 
true, but the visit of the handsome 
young superior had somehow inspired 
her with energy and self-trust, and 
furnished her pleasant moments of 
meditation as she walked lightly to 
her home, a rambling vine-embow- 
ered cottage only a few blocks distant, 
that stood back within a grassy yard 
whose beauty had been the pride of 
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Nora’s father; and now, the third time 
since his death, it gleamed forth in an 
array of verdure and blossoming 
trees. 

Nora’s lunch seemed unusually in- 
viting that day and, afterward, the 
cozy half hour with the little mother, 
who as she reclined in a pillowed easy 
chair, listened to Nora’s graphically 
told experiences of her teaching, made 
the noon recess pass swiftly. 

“But Mamsie, why didn’t you tell 
me that the principal of the schools 
is so nice? He came over to see me 
this morning and,—oh, he’s just 
lovely.” Mrs. Carroll smiled faintly, 
in spite of her throbbing temples. 
“Tt never occurred to me to write of 
him in that way, dear, especially as he 
has such a pretty young wife whom he 
fairly idolizes.” 

“Oh, mother!” Nora’s tones 
sounded half amused, half disap- 
pointed, and she strolled absent- 
mindedly over to the partly closed 
Venetian blinds, just outside of which 
a flowering apple tree nodded its pink 
colors about in the zephyr laden at- 
mosphere. “Well, it must be time for 
me to depart again to the ‘temple of 
learning,’” Nora exclaimed after 
gazing upon spring’s vigorous charms 
for several minutes. “In my case the 
learning is for both teacher and pu- 
pils, isn’t it, mamma dear?” and after a 
kiss bestowed on the invalid’s fore- 
head, Nora flitted from the room to 
equip herself with her violet gar- 
landed sailor hat and dainty black 
parasol. As she emerged from the 
rustic gate of iron that fronted the 
Carroll cottage, John Ellis thought 
he never had seen so sweet a sample 
of young womanhood and thanked his 
lucky stars for guiding his steps along 
that route at such an opportune me- 
ment. As he overtook Nora she 
greeted him with a reserved “Good 
afternoon, Professor.” [Ellis smil- 
ingly returned her salutation, and 
started to utter some trifling platitude 
when he suddenly stopped. “Con- 
found it,” his mental ideas ran, “I wish 
I knew her name. Warren went 


through the list so fast that I don’t re- 
member one name from another, 
though I had a vague notion that the 
primary teacher was a Mrs. Some- 
thing or other.” “I suppose you are 
occupied with scholastic thoughts 
most of the time, are you not, Pro- 
fessor?” Nora inquired reverentially, 
her eyes fixed on a twittering robin 
that swung on a low bush near the 
brick sidewalk which they were 
traversing. “Oh, no,” Ellis replied in 
what appeared to her a voice of unnec- 
essary levity—‘I don’t devote much 
time to that sort of thing. My cus- 
tomary work does not lie in that 
direction.” 

“Your attention is given mainly to 
overseeing things in general, and not 
to particular details, then?” 

“T don’t know about that,” he 
answered, “my writing is too often of 
details, I am afraid—details that are 
sometimes not exactly pleasant and a 
few I have had to look into were posi- 
tively gruesome.” Nora was in 
perfect bewilderment. “Good gra- 
cious,” .she thought, “I never 
imagined the work here was so bad as 
that.” “Perhaps you are not aware,” 
Ellis went on, feeling this was a happy 
little téte-a-téte they were having, 
“that I am connected with the 
Metropolis Dispatch?” “No,” said 
Nora faintly, “I did not know it.” 
What next was she to learn of this 
young superintendent? A wife—con- 
nected with a newspaper—could there 
be any more surprises in store? 

“Well,” Ellis went on frankly, “to 
tell the truth I don’t exactly like this 
job of teaching. Now that I’m in it, 
I’ll have to go on with it, but if it were 
not for the pleasant association it fur- 
nishes”—he gave her a tender glance 
—“T wouldn’t keep it an hour.” “I— 
I never would have guessed that,” 
Nora ventured, completely at sea, her 
brain whirling in a mélée of excite- 
ment which fairly amounted to anger 
at her companion’s sentimental insin- 
uations. At last here was the corner 
where she had to turn in to go to the 
primary building; she faced about 
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abruptly and went her way alone with- 
out a glance for poor Ellis who had 
been endeavoring so hard to ingra- 
tiate himself in her favor and perhaps 
gain some sign of interest or 
encouragement. 

The long, drowsy hours of that 
afternoon were half gone when Ellis 
sat rumaging through Professor War- 
ren’s desk in search of a missing 
reference book. He and his two as- 
sistants, one a callow but erudite 
youth not long graduated from the 
Laurelton schools, the other a fierce- 
looking mathematician from the state 
normal, had just dismissed the four 
High school classes at three o’clock 
for the twenty-minute intermission. 
The sound of many voices came 
droningly up from the great yard in 
the centre of which the building sat, 
reminding him of the roar that sur- 
rounded the big Dispatch block in the 
city. 

His hair was dishevelled, his fingers 
were stiff with chalk dust and his fore- 
head was hot; he longed for a bit of 
the exhilarating sunlight that was so 
prodigally bestowed outside, but 
which was averse to entering the still, 
unchanging school room. Ellis sud- 
denly brought to the surface of the 
confusion of papers within the drawer 
a flat package on which was inscribed 
in Professor Warren’s angular and 
much spaced chirography—“Room 1, 
Report for March.” Why that was 
the young primary teacher’s depart- 
ment, and Ellis opened the couple of 
large sheets very curiously, as well as 
with much pleasure at learning even 
in such an indirect way more of the 
fair neighbor who had shown such 
amazing coolness during their noon 
walk. Ah, what neat and orderly lists 
of classes, what a plain and sensible 
handwriting! More precision had 
been bestowed than he had imagined 
the picturesque little maiden would 
give. All was complete except the 
filling out of two certain blank spaces 
at the bottom of the second sheet; a 
happy thought struck Ellis, one that 
brought the immediate result of his 


inspecting his watch, clapping his soft 
Alpine hat on his head and running 
hastily down the flights of stairs, then 
out upon a winding walk which led 
from this building to the one across 
the way. 

Meanwhile the routine of Nora’s 
afternoon work had been disturbed by 
an incident that at this moment was 
causing her to indite a very formal 
note to the superintendent requesting 
his presence, if his many pressing du- 
ties would allow him to come at once. 
A delicate question needed settlement, 
so she was sending a hurried appeal 
to the one whom she believed was, 
in such predicaments as this, to be 
ranked among the powerful poten- 
tates of the globe. 

Upon a front seat in the central row 
of the otherwise empty desks (the pri- 
mary room was always dismissed an 
hour before the rest of the grades) sat 
a sulky young delinquent who, some 
thirty minutes previous, had run away 
to. parts unknown when Nora had 
guilelessly granted him permission to 
go in the hall for the inevitable drink 
of water that at least a third of her 
big brood had applied for throughout 
the day. Afterward, as the children 
were being released by twos at the 
close of school, this black sheep had 
been found by the gate waiting 
shamelessly for his good little sister, 
whereupon several of his fellows in the 
fold had borne him in to the perplexed 
substitute. She both recognized the 
offender’s need of punishment and felt 
herself weak in resolution to admin- 
ister the reproof that the case called 
for. She sat grieved and sad, chew- 
ing the end of a long lead pencil as the 
“superintendent” entered, more alert 
and better looking than ever, it 
seemed to Nora. “I was just going 
to send for you,” she said quickly, her 
eyes meeting his with mingled shy- 
ness and relief, “you see, this boy ran 
away and then actually returned and 
waited for his sister; I thought it 
would be better for you to settle the 
matter than for me to take such a 
responsibility.” Ellis felt an over- 
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powering desire to laugh, but, instead, 
he stared sternly at the hardened 
young sinner, cleared his throat, then 
in place of addressing the reprobate, 
he exclaimed—“Well, do you know, 
I came over to see about that schedule 
you made out last month.” 

“Schedule?” Nora cried, looking up 
in consternation; she was ignorant of 
the slightest rules for making one out 
and her heart thumped violently for 
fear of some herculean task of that 
nature being imposed on her to which 
she would be able to respond. 

“Yes,” Ellis said, as he unfolded the 
dreadful looking document and came 
across to where she sat dismayed and 
disconsolate; “here seems to be a 
place where something is lacking,” he 
continued, rejoicing in the subterfuge 
that brought him momentarily so near 
her. “Oh,” Nora replied, looking 
over the page very bravely, “why, 
Professor, don’t you see that these two 
lines are left for you yourself to fill? 
And it says so right here above.” 
Ellis felt as if he were shrinking up 
into mere nothingness and Nora was 
regarding him with a strangely sus- 
picious gaze. “Although I have 
never done a schedule, I am sure that 
I am correct,” she added, looking up 
at him with a glint of a smile showing 
about her mouth. “What, you’ve 
never made one out?” he inquired 
searchingly—“I thought they were 
prepared each month by all the 
teachers.” 

“Well,” Nora toyed nervously with 
a metal paperweight, “you know my 
mother has always done that, but I am 
trying during her illness to take her 
place here the best I can.” “No,” Ellis 
returned laughingly, “you, could 
hardly expect me to know that, as I’ve 
only been substituting less than a day 
myself.” 

Each looked at the other for a mo- 
ment, and then the spacious room 
resounded with two peals of laughter 
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that were so infectious as to make the 
runaway captive still on the front 
seat join in also with a squeaky treble. 
Ellis dismissed the lucky offender 
with a word or two of admonition, 
and now, all alone in the deserted 
apartment, Nora and Ellis stood re- 
counting the views they had enter- 
tained concerning each other, and 
learning the correct facts of the 
situation. 

“I thought,” she ventured, “you 
were such a model superintendent, 
until you made that funny error about 
the school report.” “And I expect 
there are some students over there who 
will think me anything but a model if 
I don’t get back to my place pretty 
soon,” Ellis answered, “but please,” 
he added softly, “may I not come as 
superintendent to make a business call 
upon my primary colleague, and then 
—.” “Then,” Nora interrupted mis- 
chievously, “we can discuss school 
matters, schedules and such things, 
that is, provided you bring your 
cousin, the real superintendent’s wife, 
with you so that you and I can become 
really and truly acquainted.” 

“And we'll just have a fine time,” 
said Ellis, as he set out on a run for 
school to which the merciless bell was 
calling him—‘“Good-bye until this 
evening ;” and Nora wended her way 
homeward in quite an excited frame 
of mind. 

So that night there was recorded in 
unwritten history the first instalment 
of a pretty love story, which was con- 
tinued once a week when Ellis man- 
aged to run down from the city and 
spend a part of every seventh day with 
Nora; and by the end of the school 
term, during which she served a suc- 
cessful novitiate in teaching, the little 
white messages received daily by both 
herself and Ellis indicated that’ the 
romance of the substitutes was 


rapidly approaching an hymeneal 
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dénouement. 














AN AMERICAN FRONTIER HERO. 


Gren. GEORGE RoGEers CLARK. 


MONG the border heroes, whose 
deeds of daring make up the 
most thrilling and romantic 

chapter of pioneer history, General 
George Rogers Clarke deserves to 
be ranked with Washington himself 
and “Mad Anthony” Wayne, as a 
master of both Indian and civilized 
warfare. While to Washington is 
ascribed the credit of achieving the 
independence of that part of the 
United States lying east of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, no less to General 
Clark belongs the credit of the con- 
quest of the great Northwest terri- 
tory, and the saving to the young 
Republic of the states of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Kentucky. 

He was born on November 109, 
1752, in Albermarle County, Virginia, 
a country noted for its red apples and 
thrifty farmers. Like Washington, 
he found farm life too placid for a 
youth of spirit and courage, and early 
in his career he became a land sur- 
veyor. In this adventurous life on 
the frontier, he came in constant con- 
tact with the Indians, and became 
versed in their strategy and craft. 
He had a hand too in the uprisings 
so inevitable to border life, and as a 
mere lad fought single-handed as 
well as with armed bands against the 
wily savage. At twenty-two, he was 
a captain in one of Lord Dunmore’s 
Indian wars, and behaved himself 
with gallantry. 

His career began in 1772, when he 
started across the mountains for the 
wilderness, which is now Kentucky. 
Like a true border cavalier, however, 
he turned aside on his journey for the 
pleasant diversion of an Indian war. 
He arrived in Kentucky at last, and 
by common consent was put in com- 
mand of the irregular troops of the 
pioneers, the title of Major being be- 
stowed upon him; though his only 
commission seems to have been his 


soldierly bearing and courage. He 
found the scattering settlements dis- 
rupted by internal dissensions, the 
Indians waging a predatory warfare, 
and powder alarmingly scarce. With 
the foresight of a statesman and a 
patriot, he undertook the perilous 
journey back across the mountains to 
get aid from the state of Virginia. 
The executive council of the state, 
doubting their authority to vote the 
powder to such a cause, offered to 
lend it to Clark at his own personal 
risk. He declined peremptorily to 
accept this loan. In a letter to the 
council, he declared with character- 
istic bluntness that a country which 
was not worth defending was not 
worth having, and insinuated his in- 
tention of returning to Kentucky 
and using its resources to organize 
it into an independent state. This 
letter had the desired effect; he was 
called before the council and the 
powder speedily voted. It was at 
this juncture that the influence of 
Clark secured the formation of the 
county of Kentucky, thus laying the 
foundation of the commonwealth 
that followed. 

The powder was delivered at Fort 
Pitt, now Pittsburgh; and Clark with 
a handful of men undertook the 
perilous task of conveying it through 
the wilderness. The journey began 
on a flat boat down the Ohio River, 
and was a succession of skirmishes 
with hostile Indians. The party 
came at last to the mouth of the 
Limestone River in what is now 
Mason County, Kentucky, where 
they were so closely dogged by 
Indians that they were compelled to 
set their boat adrift and hide the 
powder in the woods. The little 
party then fought its way inland 
towards the settlement at Harrods- 
town, but though reinforced on the 
way, three of them were killed. Ar- 
riving at the fort, Clark hastened 
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back with an armed escort and 
brought the powder in safety. From 
this time forth he was the leading 
spirit in Kentucky, and foremost in 
the fierce conflicts and desperate 
deeds of frontier life. As a pioneer, 
he had all the daring and craft and 
courage of Daniel Boone, and in 
addition a much greater executive 
ability and power of organization. 
Indeed to Clark alone is due the 
credit of concentrating the straggling 
hunters and foresters of the West 
into a series of frontier garrisons, 
which, as outposts of civilization, 
held the savages in check while the 
colonists fought for their independ- 
ence. 

Early in 1778, Colonel Clark, as he 
was now called, learned from his 
spies that great activity was manifest 
among the Indians of the whole 
Northwest, due entirely to British 
emissaries, who were arming them 
against the Americans. With his 
usual sagacity, he saw that if the 
British officers were allowed to lead 
this savage horde against the almost 
defenceless Middle and Southern 
colonies, the cause of American Inde- 
pendence was lost. Accordingly he 
hastened to Virginia with a plan fully 
matured. 

Arriving in Williamsburg, then the 
capital of the state, he laid the situa- 
tion before Governor Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, George Wythe, 
and George Mason. As,a result an 
expedition against the Northwest 
was decided upon, and Colonel Clark 
was put in command, £1,200 being 
advanced to meet the wants of the 
little army. 

It was late in the spring of 1778 
that the recruits were enlisted, being 
drawn almost entirely from Ken- 
tucky, and the expedition formally 
begun as the army started from Pitts- 
burgh down the Ohio River. Late 
in May Colonel Clark landed his 
forces at Corn Island just above the 
Falls of the Ohio, where he erected a 
fortification and began drilling his 
raw troops. A number of families 
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had come down under the convoy of 
the soldiers, and this fort was the first 
settlement of the present city of 
Louisville. After a time, Colonel 
Clark embarked his force and dropped 
down the Ohio to within about fifty 
miles of its mouth. Here he landed 
at Fort Massac (or Massacre), a 
deserted post, concealed his boats, 
and plunged into the forest for a long 
march to the British posts near the 
Great Lakes. Hardly any feat of the 
revolution was more daring than this 
of a little army of one hundred and 
thirty-five men abandoning their 
base of supplies and striking boldly 
into the enemy’s country. Clark 
himself naively writes of the start: “I 
was sensible of the impression it 
would have on many, to be taken 
near a thousand miles from the Body 
of their Country, to attack a people 
five times their number, and merci- 
less Tribes of Indians their. Allies, 
and determined Enemies to us.” 

This long march was attended with 
no mishap or adventure of any im- 
portance. - One incident is related by 
Clark which shows his methods as a 
frontier leader: 

“My guide looseing himself and not be- 
ing able, as we judged by his confusion 
of giving a Just account of himself; It put 
the whole Troops in the greatest Confu- 
sion. I never in my life felt such a flow of 
Rage, to be wandering in a Country where 
every Nation of Indians could raise three 
or four times our Number, and a certain 
loss of our enterprise by the Enemie’s get- 
ting timely notice. I could not bear the 
thoughts of returning; in short every idea 
of the fort put me in that passion that I did 
not master for some time; but in a short 
time after, our circumstance had a better 
appearance, for I was in a moment de- 
termined to put the guide to Death if he 
did not find his way that Evening; I told 
him his doom, the poor fellow scared 
almost out of his wits, begged that I would 
stay a while where I was and suffer him to 
go and make some discovery of a Road 
that could not be far from us, which I 
would not suffer for fear of not seeing him 
again, but ordered him to lead on the party, 
that his fate depended on his success; after 
some little pause he begged that I would 
not be hard with him, that he could find 
the Path that Evening. He accordingly 
took his course and within two hours got 
in his knowledge.” 
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On the evening of July 4th, the 
little army approached the British fort 
at Kaskaskia. Having captured a 
soldier from the garrison, who was 
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ments to surround the town. So 
complete was the surprise that M. 
Rocheblave, the commandant, was 
captured in his chamber writing in- 


GENERAL GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 


From the celebrated painting by Jarvis. 


out hunting, Colonel Clark forced 
him to guide the main body of the 
troops to a postern gate leading into 
the fort. Meanwhile the remainder 
of his force was sent in two detach- 


structions for inciting the Indians to 
murder the whites and offering re- 
wards for scalps. At the signal from 
the fort, the other detachments swept 
into the town, and the terrified inhab- 
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itants, not dreaming that an enemy 
was in hundreds of miles, saw an in- 
vading army at their very doors. 
The town was invested at once and 
orders issued that any one seen on 
the street would be shot. For two 
or three days the town was in a state 
of siege and the inhabitants in the 
most painful suspense. At last, 
however, Colonel Clark, having 
worked on the terror of the people 
sufficiently. began a policy of recon- 
ciliation and kindly treatment that 
alienated the simple villagers entirely 
from the British, and attached them 
warmly to the American cause. 

So entirely were these Frenchmen 
won over, that shortly after when 
they heard Clark was planning to 
capture Cahokia, the next fort, they 
offered to go with the expedition as 
allies. The matter finally ended in 
M. Gibault,,the priest, going to 
Cahokia and winning the inhabitants 
over by his accounts of the kindness 
of the Americans. In a like manner 
M. Gibault induced the inhabitants of 
St. Vincents, now Vincennes, to 
throw off the British yoke, and here 
too the American flag was soon float- 
ing over the fort. So almost with- 
out striking a blow these three im- 
portant posts fell into Colonel Clark’s 
hands. 

It was in his treatment of the 
Indians however that Clark showed 
his finesse. Word that the Big 
Knife, as they called the Americans, 
had captured the forts soon spread 
abroad and the tribes of savages came 
flocking in, bent on treaty or treach- 
ery, as. opportunity should offer. 
Clark would listen to none of their 
blandishments, but was stern and for- 
bidding, and hinted so mysteriously 
how the Great Spirit who fought with 
the Big Knife would sweep the coun- 
try and make the rivers run blood, 
and his words aroused their fears to 
such an extent that representatives of 
tribes numbering thousands came to 
sue for peace from the handful of 
white men who had had the temerity 
to invade their country. Clark still 
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treated them with the utmost indiffer- 
ence, until he thought them suff- 
ciently impressed, then he called 
them together, and made the follow- 
ing remarkable speech: 

“Men and warriors! you said 
yesterday that the Great Spirit had 
called us together, and you hoped it 
was for good as He was good. So 
do I, and expect that each party will 
adhere to whatever is agreed upon, 
whether it is peace or war. I am a 
man and a warrior and not a coun- 
cillor. Iam sent by the Great Coun- 
cil of the Big Knife to take posses- 
sion of all the towns in this country 
held by the English, and to watch 
the motions of the red people; to 
bloody the path of those who attempt 
to stop the course of the river, and to 
clear the roads so that the women 
and children may walk in them with- 
out striking their feet against any- 
thing. I am ordered to call on the 
Great Fire for warriors enough to 
darken the land, so that the red 
people may hear no sound but that 
of birds that live on blood. The Big 
Knife is much like the red people; 
they don’t know how to make 
blankets and powder and cloth; they 
buy these from the English from 
whom they are sprung. They live 
by making corn, hunting, and trade, 
as the red men and the French do. 
The English said that we should buy 
everything from them, and since we 
got saucy we should pay two bucks 
for a blanket, which we used to get 
for one; that we should do as they 
pleased and killed some of our people 
to make the rest fear them. This is 
the cause of the war between us. In 
this way it began and the British 
were driven from one place to another 
until they got weak, and then they 
hired you red people to fight for 
them. The Great Spirit got angry at 
this and caused your old father, the 
French king, to join the Big Knife 
and fight with them against their 
enemies. So the English have be- 


come as the deer of the woods, and 
you see it was the Great Spirit that 
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has caused your waters to be 
troubled because you fought against 
the people he was mad with. If your 
women and children cry blame your- 
selves and not the Big Knife. Now 
judge who is right. I have told you 
_who I am. Here is a bloody belt 
and a white one, choose which you 
will. Be like men and don’t let your 
being surrounded by the Big Knife 
cause you to take up the one belt 
with your hands while your hearts 
take up the other.” 

The savages appreciated the man- 
liness of this speech and saw that the 
Big Knife was not to be trifled with. 
They made a treaty with Clark that 
frustrated the designs of the English, 
as long as the revolution lasted. It 
was just after this treaty that the 
Meadow Indians attempted to assas- 
sinate Colonel Clark, and then ensued 
one of those remarkable and dramatic 
scenes that occur sometimes in fron- 
tier warfare. It seems that in order 
to impress the Indians with his con- 
tempt for them, Colonel Clark had 
his headquarters at a house some dis- 
tance from the fort. One dark night 
the Meadows, who were made up of 
stragglers and desperadoes, dis- 
charging their guns in the direction 
of the other Indians, rushed to 
Clark’s quarters ostensibly for protec- 
tion. The soldiers however took 
alarm, and reaching the quarters 
ahead of them, promptly drove them 
back. By the help of the French, the 
Meadows were recognized and con- 
victed in their treachery, arrested and 
put in irons. In this manacled con- 
dition, they were brought into the 
council for several days but were not 
allowed to speak. At last Clark ad- 
dressed the following speech to them: 

“Every one says that you ought to 
die for your treacherous attempt to 
kill me, and at a time when the sacred 
deliberations of a council were in 
progress; and I had determined to 
put you to death, as you know you 
have justly forfeited your lives. But 
on considering how mean it is to 
watch a bear and catch him asleep, 
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we have come to the conclusion that 
you are not warriors but old women, 
and too mean to be killed by the Big 
Knife. But as squaws ought to be 
punished for putting on breech-cloths 
like men these shall be taken from 
you; and as women don’t know how 
to hunt, plenty of provisions shall be 
given you for your journey home; 
during your stay here you shall be 
treated like squaws.” 

Colonel Clark then turned away 
from them indifferently and began 
talking with some of his officers. 
One of the chiefs arose and tried to 
offer him a belt and pipe of peace, but 
Colonel Clark drawing his sword 
struck the pipe to pieces and turned 
aside scornfully. This filled the sav- 
ages with apprehension; they be- 
sought the friendly Indians to inter- 
cede for them, but Clark refused to 
listen to all overtures, declaring that 
the Big Knife did not treat with 
women. Then two young braves 
stepping into the middle of the room, 
seated themselves, throwing a blanket 
over their heads. The chiefs arose 
and declared that these young men, 
the flower of the tribe, voluntarily 
offered themselves as sacrifices to ap- 
pease the wrath of the Big Knives. 
Clark declined to make peace but let 
the young men stay awaiting execu- 
tion. Silence, born of suspense and 
anxiety settled over the assembly, as 
the young braves awaited death with- 
out flinching. The severe ordeal was 
prolonged until Clark, touched by 
the courage of the young men, 
ordered them to stand up and un- 
cover themselves. 

“I am rejoiced to find that there 
are men in all nations,” he said. 
“Your offering of your lives is at 
least a proof for your own country- 
men. Such characters as yours are 
alone fit to be chiefs, and with such I 
like to treat. Through you the Big 
Knife grants peace to your people, 
and I now take you by the hand as 
the chiefs of your tribes.” 

After introducing the young braves 
to the French and Spanish gentlemen 
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present, and the other friendly Indi- 


ans as the chiefs of the Meadows, he 


made a treaty with them and granted * 


them presents to distribute among 
their friends. This turned out to be 
a fine stroke of policy as these young 
men were highly esteemed by the 
other tribes. So Colonel Clark’s in- 
sight into human nature, and per- 
sonal courage and manliness gained 
him great prestigeamong the savages. 

Owing to the scarcity of men, the 
only garrison Colonel Clark was able 
to furnish Fort St. Vincents consisted 
of Captain Helm, one private, and a 
cannon. On the breaking of the 
long winter of 1778-0, this meagre 
garrison saw the English governor, 
Hamilton, with eight hundred men 
approaching the fort. Loading his 
cannon, Captain Helm stood with 
lighted match and ordered the 
enemy to halt. Hamilton advanced 
and demanded a surrender. This 
Helm refused unless the honors of 
war were granted. Governor Hamil- 
ton made this concession, after some 
parley. Then Captain Helm ordered 
his private to shoulder arms and they 
marched out in great style, much to 
the discomfiture of the English. 

The fall of St. Vincents, inglorious 
victory though it was, caused Colonel 
Clark great uneasiness, and he deter- 
mined to recapture it. Meanwhile it 
was learned that Hamilton was organ- 
izing a great army of Indians for the 
conquest not only of the Northwest 
but also of Fort Pitt, Kentucky, and 
all the country west of the Alle- 
ghanies, but the usual winter floods 
were overflowing the level country 
and delaying his operations. With 
his customary promptitude, Clark de- 
termined to strike at once, and ac- 
cordingly set out with a little army of 
one hundred and seventy men, in- 
cluding allies, for-a perilous march 
over the drowned prairies, to attack 
a superior enemy occupying a 


strongly fortified position. 

This march was made up of days of 
trudging through rain and bog, and 
required the fording of many little 
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streams; and the men wet and cold 
were unable even to find a dry spot to 
sleep on. At last they reached the 
Wabash River, where they expected 
a boat to meet them. Here they 
found miles of water—two rivers 
swollen into one—and no boat to 
cross in. By felling trees, they made 
two dug outs to convey their am- 
munition across; but the men on 
looking at the four miles of water 
rebelled at last and refused to cross. 
Colonel Clark urged and threatened 
but in vain; then calling a little 
drummer boy, the pet of the regi- 
ment, Clark ordered him to climb on 
the back of one of the tallest and 
most faithful of the soldiers and beat 
the advance. The impromptu band 
plunged into the water with Clark 
close behind, and his men raising a 
huzza followed them. The rest of the 
description is in his own language: 
“Getting into the middle of the 
plain, the water about mid-deep, I 
found myself sensibly failing; and as 
there were no trees or bushes for the 
men to support themselves with, I 
feared that many of the weakest 
would be drowned. I ordered the 
canoes to make the land, discharge 
their loading and ply backward with 
all diligence to pick up the men; and 
to encourage them I sent some of the 
strongest forward, with orders, when 
they got to a certain distance to pass 
the word back that the water was get- 
ting shallow, and when near the 
woods to cry out ‘land!’ This strata- 
gem had its desired effect. The men 
encouraged by it, exerted themselves 
almost beyond their abilities, the 
weak holding by the stronger. The 
water never got shallower, but con- 
tinued deepening. Getting to the 
woods where the men expected land, 
the water was up to my shoulders; 
but gaining the woods was of great 
consequence, for all the low men and 
weakly hung to the trees and floated 
on the logs until they were taken off 
by the canoes. The strong and tall 
got ashore and built fires. Many 
would reach the shore and fall with 
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their bodies half in the water, not 
being able to support themselves out 
of it.” 

Approaching Fort St. Vincents, 
Colonel Clark was afraid to risk the 
chance of surprise with so strong a 
foe, and resorted to a bold stratagem. 
Capturing a Frenchman, he sent a 
letter to the townsmen that he would 
storm the fort that night and they 
must either remain quietly at home 
and enjoy his friendly protection or 
go to the fort and abide the conse- 
quences. This threw the town into 
turmoil, and as it was yet daylight 
the people came out a little way to 
see; carefully keeping the interven- 
ing hills between his army and them, 
Clark marched and countermarched 
his men, changing banners and order 
when out of sight, until the towns- 
men lost count and believed that a 
large army was at hand. That night 
the town was seized and the men 
finding suitable cover opened fire on 
the fort so vigorously that Gov. 
Hamilton was forced to surrender the 
next day. This was an important 
victory; for not only was Hamilton, 
Major Hay, and the principal insti- 
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gators of the Indian barbarities in the 
Northwest captured, but also about 
$50,000 worth of stores. It gave 
Clark such prestige that he was able 
to make treaties with the Indians and 
so securely establish the power of the 
United States in the Northwest that 
the British were never able to 
shake it. 

A momentary glance will show the 
extent this achievement of Clark’s 
affected the destinies of our country, 
and the debt of gratitude we owe him. 
In the first place, had the allied 
Indian tribes of the Northwest, led by 
the military skill of British officers, 
attacked the unprotected frontiers of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia in the 
dark days of ’78 and ’79, when the 
struggle for Independence already 
hung in the balance, it would no 
doubt have turned the tide of war in 
England’s favor. Had _  independ- 
ence been achieved, however, it is cer- 
tain that without this conquest of the 
Northwest all of the territory north 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississ- 
ippi would have remained in the 
hands of England. By her treaty at 
Stanwix, with the six nations, all this 
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country including Kentucky passed 
into her hands on payment of 10,000 
pounds, a possession confirmed by 
the cession of France in the treaty of 
Paris in 1763. She had as good a 
basis for her claim to the Northwest 
as she had to her claim to Canada 
and Acadia, except that the latter 
were in her possession while Clark 
had wrested the former from her by 
conquest. In proof of this the fol- 
lowing letter from Thomas Jefferson 
is cited: 

“WILLIAMSB——————* 

Cort. Geo. R. CrarkeE, Sir: Your letter 
and verb———* by Mr. St. Vrain was re- 
ceived to-day. Your w * attended to. 
Much solicitude will be felt for the result 
of your expedition to the Wabash; it will 
at least delay the expedition to the frontier 
settlement, and if successful have an im- 
portant bearing ultimately in establishing 
our Northwestern boundary. 

I am, sir, your most obedient. 
Tu. JEFFERSON.” 

After the Revolution, Colonel or, 
as he was now called, General Clark, 
returned to Kentucky and lived with 
his nephew, Mr. Croghan, at Locust 
Grove, an old manor house still stand- 
ing on the bluffs of the Ohio River 
above Louisville. Broken in fortune, 
he waited here, chafing under inac- 
tivity, while the Virginia Legislature 
delayed granting him the bounty of 
land promised in return for the con- 
quest of the Northwest. The soldier 
rusted with repose; disappointment 
over his dependent condition preyed 
on him, until at last he sought to for- 
get his mortification in drink; and the 
habit of intemperance grew on him 
rapidly. Like Boone, the growing 
civilization oppressed him, the arts of 
peace were strange to him, and so he 
became helpless and inactive, a man 
without a vocation. 

At last an opening came; an ex- 
pedition was organized against the In- 
dians on the Wabash and he was put 
in command. He was no longer the 
Clark who was the hero of Vincennes 
and Kaskaskia, but the mere wreck of 
himself. Insubordination and mu- 
tiny arose among his troops, and the 


* Part of letter illegible. 
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expedition ended in miserable failure 
before a battle was fought. Deeply 
chagrined, Gen. Clark returned to 
Locust Grove, and was heard of only 
once more in public life, and that oc- 
casion brought further reproach on 
him. Genet, the French minister 
undertook to organize a secret expe- 
dition against the Spanish posses- 
sions, and commissioned Clark major- 
general; the Kentuckians were espe- 
cially bitter against the expedition, 
urging that it was un-American and 
should be stopped by law. A coun- 
ter-revolution in France occasioned 
Genet’s recall, Clark’s commission 
was annulled, and so the whole under- 
taking came to naught. 

Long exposure now began to tell 
on General Clark, he became prema- 
turely old and a chronic sufferer from 
rheumatism. But the old spirit rose 
in him at last. When it became nec- 
essary to amputate his leg, he had a 
drummer boy called, and listening to 
the stirring roll of the “advance” he 
sat in grim silence while they sawed 
his leg off. 

Finally when he was an old man, 
broken in health and spirit, there 
came to Locust Grove one day with a 
party of distinguished men, an elo- 
quent young representative from the 
Legislature of Virginia, who made an 
oration and presented General Clark 
with a jewelled sword voted by the 
Virginia Assembly in appreciation of 
Clark’s gallant services in the North- 
west. The old soldier listened si- 
lently to the fulsome praise, then 
straightening up in his chair, said: 

“Young man, tell Virginia when 
she needed a sword, I found one. 
Now I want bread.” 

And this refusal to accept the sword 
shamed the Virginia Assembly into 
making good the long neglected 
promises of bounty land for General 
Clark and the brave men who fol- 
lowed him. But it was too late, the 
worn out soldier died a few years 
afterwards, at Locust Grove. 


John B. Carrington. 











' NELLIE 


N the earlier days of Cripple Creek 
—for Cripple Creek is yet in its 
early days—before the railroads 

which scented its riches had invaded 
its inner circle of hills, and before the 
great fire which ruthlessly licked up 
its ramshackle architecture had paved 
the way, so to speak, for the present 
more substantial and imposing city— 
one radiant September morning of 
that primitive epoch the Denver train 
rolled noisily up to the depot at Mid- 
land—the then nearest railroad point 
to the great gold camp—and among 
the passengers who alighted was a 
bright-faced little ‘“tenderfoot,” who 
stood irresolute on the depot platform 
and looked about her with a bewil- 
dered but half-amused expression in 
her soft brown eyes. 

“T think this must be Miss Nellie 
Gray,” said a kind-faced middle-aged 
gentleman, accosting her. “Dr. Dean 
asked me to look out for you. I am 
on my way out of the camp, but I can 
put you on the stage and tell the 
driver to drop you at the doctor’s 
home.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Nellie, her 
face beaming. 

“Here, Faro!” he cried, “hold that 
front place there. Gof your stage 
ticket, Miss Gray? That’s it; give it 
to this man. Now, don’t you want to 
sit with the driver? Best place on the 
coach and less dust ¥ 

“Oh, yes,” said Nellie. 

“Climb up on the wheel, then; I'll 
help you. Faro, take care of this 
young lady and let her down at Dr. 
Dean’s.” 

“All right,” drawled Faro, casting 
an eye of approval on his passenger 
and sprucing up in his seat. 

Nellie sat perched high upon the 
old tally-ho, breathing the pure and 
fragrant morning air and drinking in 
the beauty of the mountain scene. 
She was fresh from a normal institute 
“back east” in Missouri, and was 
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under contract to teach in the public 
schools of Cripple Creek; and—hap- 
pily for her—there was a home for her 
there in the family of Dr. Dean, who 
had formerly lived in her native town. 
She was a pretty little thing, graceful 
and rosy-cheeked and with a habitual 
smile lurking about the corners of her 
mouth. 

“TI hope I won’t be in the way here, 
Mr. Faro,” she said. 

“Not a bit,” said Faro, gallantly. 
“Jest hold on tight when she rocks. 
Come, boys, wake up!” and the long 
whip whizzed through the air and 
flung out with a loud crack over the 
heads of the leaders. “Limber up, 
there, Moses; hey! you locoed bron- 
chos, get up there into your collars!” 

The long team of eight horses got 
into action. The pony leaders reared 
and plunged, the slightly heavier fol- 
lowers capered somewhat less alarm- 
ingly, the next pair simply marked 
time nervously, while the sedate wheel 
horses bent to their task, and the 
heavy coach, with its close to twenty 
passengers, besides baggage and mail 
sacks, was in motion. 

A short, exhilarating gallop along a 
level stretch, and Faro pulled in the 
horses for the long, hard climb over 
the divide. He turned to his com- 
panion, after assuring himself that the 
men on the next seat were engaged 
in animated conversation—he had not 
failed to note a titter from that direc- 
tion when Miss Gray addressed him— 
and in a subdued and apologetic tone 
took up the thread of remark where 
it had been broken by the necessity of 
getting under way. “But my name 
ain’t Mister Faro,” he said. “My 
name’s Mister Dunn—James Dunn. 
You see I’m jest called Faro for 
short.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Nellie. She 
rather liked Faro; at least she liked to 
hear him talk, so she proceeded to 
argue the question. “But I can’t 
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see,” she said, “that Faro is any 
shorter than your real name.” 

“That’s so,” answered Faro, 
abashed._ “But, you see, all uv us 
drivers—that is them that’s on the 
mail runs—is called somethin’ or 
other besides our real names, an’ they 
call me Faro on account of the game. 
You see I beat the game at Nolon’s 
las’ summer—won nine hundred dol- 
lars in one evenin’.” 

Nellie was considerably mystified. 
“You won all that money playing a 
game?” she asked. 

“Yep,” said Faro, grinning and 
slapping his knee in the pleasurable 
thrill of the recollection. “They 
couldn’t whipsaw me no way.” 

“But you gave the money back, 
didn’t you?” ventured Nellie. 

“Yep,” said Faro, with a long 
drawn sigh; “I give it back, an’ some 
more, too—but not that evenin’.” 

The driver’s immediate responsibil- 
ities served to divert him from that 
later and sadder recollection, and he 
gathered the reins tighter. They 
were now coming upon many freight- 
ing teams traveling in both directions. 
The coach was also beginning’ the 
ascent of a “zigzag” road up a slope 
which stood at about a forty-five 
degree incline. The road did not 
curve, but lay in acute angles, one 
plain above another, and it required 
skill to nilot an eight-horse team on 
those sharp turns. The dust, raised 
by the tramping feet of hundreds of 
horses, became stifling and almost 
blinding; and the track was narrow, 
with only an occasional widening for 
the meeting of teams. At almost 
every point where the road broadened, 
teams stood waiting for the coach to 
pass. The United States mails, both 
by law and by courtesy, had the right 
of way. But occasionally—princi- 
pally on account of the dust which 
obscured a long vision—Faro found 





himself in a tight place, and only 
avoided a hopeless blockade or an 
accident by a dexterous handling of 
the reins and a judicious use of mild 
profanity. 
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They had almost reached the top 
of the slope, and were close to the 
last sharp turn, when they passed a 
wagon hitched to six robust mules 
headed in their own direction. The 
team was drawn to one side to make 
way for the stage. . 

“Hello, Robert!” called Faro to the 
driver of the freight outfit, a stalwart, 
dust-begrimed young man who sat 
enthroned upon an enormous load of 
merchandise. 

“Good morning, Faro,” answered 
the young man, and lifted his som- 
brero as he espied the lady beside the 
stage driver. 

“Awful nice chap,” commented 
Faro, as he began to swing his leaders 
out for the turn; ‘he owns them mules 
an’ he’s got some mighty promisin’ 
claims in the best location on Raven 
hill. Ain’t worked ’em much yet, but 
he makes money freightin’ and puts 
it all in the ground. He’ll strike it 
there yet if he H——1!” 

Faro had thus far managed to keep 
his vocabulary of profanity within less 
expressive limits. But there stood a 
freighting outfit, the wagon filled to 
the brim of its five-foot sideboards 
with ore, drawn up against the inner 
side of the road. The stage had made 
the turn, and to back around it was 
out of the question; and the ore team, 
with a four-ton load, was as powerless 
to retreat up hill. 

“Why in thunder didn’t you stay 
back there at the turnout?” roared 
Faro. 

“Couldn’t see yuh fur the dust,” 
shouted the freighter. ‘‘Mebby I kin 
git up a little closter.” 

He drew his wagon a few inches 
nearer the bank. It now seemed that 
there was possibly enough room for 
the coach to pass, and Faro cautiously 
approached. He must get by some- 
how. He was a good driver, and a 
cautious one, but the mails must not 
be delayed. He piloted the coach 
carefully along until it was abreast of 
the freight wagon, and then it was 
seen that neither vehicle could ad- 
vance without locking hind wheels. 
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The ground below the road was not 
very steep, and just off the edge of 
the bank, close to the front wheel of 
the coach, lay a small boulder. If 
he could throw his front wheel onto 
that, it would turn the coach so that 
the wagon could clear. He backed a 
little, took in the slack between the 
horses, threw his wheelers out over 
the bank and dropped the wheel onto 
the stone without seriously careening 
the coach. It would be an easy mat- 
ter, after the freight outfit had taken 
its unwelcome presence down the hill, 
to turn the wheel horses sharply 
across the road and regain the safe 
highway. 

Before the heavy wagon could be 
got well out of the way, however, the 
stone upon which the safety of the 
coach depended began to slip. Faro 
swore furiously, and _ vigorously 
jerked his horses in an attempt to re- 
gain the road; but it was too late. 
The stone settled inexorably, the 
coach leaned more and more, while 
those of the passengers who were not 
too frightened scrambled frantically 
out of the sinking ship. 

Soon the coach lost its equilibrium 
and rolled heavily over, but was 
caught by a small tree before it quite 
lay on its side. The shock of contact 
threw Nellie, who had not realized the 
danger in time to act, straight out 
into the air, and she landed forcefully 
in the arms of the young man who 
owned the mules, who had left his 
team when he saw the impending 
trouble. 


“Never touched me!” said the 
voung man, jocularly, disengaging 
his clasp. 

“Oh!” gasped Nellie, and then 


smiled entrancingly on her rescuer. 

“Sit down on the ground and get 
back your breath,” said he, “while I 
see if anyone is hurt.” 

Luckily, no one was injured; and 
with the help of the male passengers 
and the score of freighters who had 
congregated, the coach was righted 
and placed on the road. It was found 
to be fit for travel, and after the scat- 
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tered baggage and mail sacks had 
been collected, the passengers began 
to clamber aboard. 

“Let me help you to your seat,” 
said the dust-begrimed freighter, re- 
approaching Nellie. 

“T want to thank you first,” she re- 
plied. “You probably saved my life.” 

“IT am right glad I was there to 
break your fall,” he said. “If you had 
struck the ground at the rate you 
were coming, it might have been 
serious indeed.” 

“I am sure of it,” returned Nellie. 
“I don’t know how to thank you 
properly. I ” and, at loss for 
words, she finished the more elo- 
quently with a smile of such radiance 
that the young man stood as if trans~ 
fixed with wonder. 

“All aboard!” called Faro, 

Nellie held out her hand to the 
young man, who was gazing at her 
with such frank admiration that she 
felt somewhat embarrassed. , He took 
the little gloved hand tenderly, and, 
without removing his eyes from her 
own, said: “I want you to tell me your 
name.” 

“Oh!” 





exclaimed Nellie, confused 
and hesitating. ‘“Why—yes—I will 
give you my card;” and diving into 
the pocket of her jacket, she produced 
a little purse and handed him a small 
white card with “Nellie Gray ” en- 
graved upon it. 

“All aboard!” shouted Pies again. 

“Thank you,” said the young man. 
“Let me lift you up. Good-bye!” and 
the coach was off. 

The freighter walked toward his 
team, with his eyes fixed on the small 
pasteboard between his fingers. 
“Just the thing!” he exclaimed en- 
thusiastically, “just the thing! Won- 
der what such a little beauty is doing 
here. But of course she is only visit- 
ing. Or it may be that she is one of 
those newspaper women who come 
here to write up the camp—though 
she don’t look it. Anyway, it is not 
likely that she will stay in Cripple 
Creek. She will never know.” 

Nellie entered upon her frontier 
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life with a brave heart. It was all 
new and strange to her, but a gen- 
uine home with old friends proved a 
great boon. Her duties were pleas- 
ant, and she soon came to take a real 
delight in the glorious climate and in 
the grandeur and beauty of the moun- 
tains. Christmas, with its joys—not 
unmixed with sadness for those who 
have loved ones far away—came and 
went its way, and her life moved on 
with little to break its peaceful 
monotony. 

One afternoon—it was about five 
months after her arrival in Cripple 
Creek—her duties being over for the 
day, she walked down into the busi- 
ness portion of the town to leave a 
letter at the post office. She had ac- 
complished her errand, and was walk- 
ing westward along Bennett Avenue 
towards home, when she was startled 
by hearing her name shouted from 
far up the street. She stopped 
abruptly and looked wonderingly in 
the direction. The cry came again— 
a jumbled mass of words in which 
“Nellie Gray” were only intelligible. 
She soon divined that it was a street 
arab hawking the evening edition of 
the Daily Blast. But what.could he 
be shouting about her? The urchin 
was coming nearer. What was that? 
Did she hear aright? Was it some- 
thing about “Nellie Gray raving?” 
Horrors! No, that was not it. It 
sounded like “Nellie Gray raising”— 
Raising what? She strained her ear 
to listen. Merciful heavens! Her 
brain reeled and she would have col- 
lapsed had not another youngster— 
one with a more intelligible articula- 
tion—issued from a side street near 
her and she heard the message 
plainly: 

“Evening Blast—all about the rich 
strike in the Nellie Gray on Raven 
Hill!” 

“Hill!” gasped Nellie, recovering 
herself with an effort. “It was hill!” 

Then she began to feel amazingly 
indignant. “I could almost choke 
that man!” she cried inwardly. 


“What right had he—whoever he is— 
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to give my name to his old mine and 
allow it to be shouted about the 
streets in that outrageous manner!” 
Nellie was angry. She could scarcely 
suppress the tears. She walked 
rapidly homeward and burst in upon 
the doctor and his wife like a tragedy 
queen. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter?” 
asked the doctor, as he caught sight 
of the flushed face and trembling lip. 

Nellie hysterically told her story. 
Mrs. Dean was inclined to be sympa- 
thetic, but the doctor laughed. 
“Why, that’s nothing,” he = said. 
“Scores of mines about here have 
girls’ names. There’s the Annie Lee, 
on Battle mountain—one of the rich- 
est in the camp—and I could mention 
quite a number among the less promi- 
nent mines. Many a prospector gives 
the name of his sweetheart to his most 
promising claim; and _ naturally 
enough, it seems to me.” 

“Well, this one didn’t,” said Nellie, 
blushing. 

“Oh, you don’t know,” returned the 
doctor, chafingly. “There may be 
more Nellie Grays, you know. I used 
to hear a song about ‘My Pretty Nellie 
Gray.’ Colored girl, I think.” 

Nellie smiled a little. 

“T heard about that Nellie Gray 
strike and saw a specimen of the ore 
down at the Palace hotel,” went on the 
doctor. “It is wonderful. Free gold 
in quartz formation; and they say 
there is lots of it. I didn’t learn who 
owns the claim, but he’s a lucky 
fellow.” 

“Here is the paper.” said Mrs. 
Dean, bringing it from the porch, 
where the carrier had just deposited 
it. The doctor glanced over the 
headings. “Here it is,” he said. 
“*R. W. Morrison’—that’s the owner 
—‘Steady and industrious young man 
—general favorite—Little develop- 
ment work on claim—owner obliged 
to depend on his exertions elsewhere 
to provide money for assessment work 
and patents—patents now nearly 
ready—strike made at only sixteen 
feet—good seam of high grade ore 
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assaying as high as $23,000—owner 
refused an offer of $75,000 from Mof- 
fet this morning"—active operations 
from now on—another bonanza,’ etc., 
etc.” 

Nellie was by no means reconciled 
by the doctor’s reasoning. But the 
subject was dropped, and the episode 
soon ceased to trouble her. The 
winter wore away; the school term 
drew to a close and her thoughts were 
occupied with plans for the future. 
She was assured of her position for the 
following winter, but she was unde- 
cided as to the intervening summer 
months. If she could procure some 
suitable employment there, she would 
elect to remain in Cripple Creek rather 
than incur the expense of a trip to her 
old home. The chances for employ- 
ment suited to a young lady of Nellie’s 
discrimination, however, were very 
meager, and she had about decided 
on the latter course when a circum- 
stance occurred which changed her 
plans. 

It was a couple of days after her 
school duties were over for the term. 
She was again walking on Bennett 
avenue, and again she heard her name 
shouted by a youthful vender of the 
news. This time the words seemed 
to bear an ominous ring, and her in- 
dignation was held in check while she 
listened breathlessly. The next 
shout was distinct: “Dreadful accident 
in the Nellie Gray mine! Owner 
thought to be fatally injured by a pre- 
mature blast!” 

Nellie was appalled. She felt no 
resentment now. It affected her as 
a matter of personal concern. She 
seemed to feel almost an individual 
responsibility. She hurried home- 
ward, her thoughts intent on the man 
who lay mangled, perhaps dying, and 
who had met his awful fate in the 
Nellie Gray. 

Dr. Dean reached home shortly 
after her arrival and called her into 
his study. 

“Do you still feel resentment 
against the man who gave your name 
to his mine?” he asked. 
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“Oh, no! I have just heard about 
the accident. It is dreadful.” 

“You have been wishing that you 
had some employment during your 
vacation,” went on the doctor. “Ti 
you care to take it, I] can furnish you 
some which I do not consider will be 
unsuitable and which will pay you 
well. The owner of the Nellie Gray 
mine is badly injured; but I think he 
will recover, though he will probably 
lose his eyesight. He has _ been 
brought into town and is now 
at a private hospital quite near 
here. He is rich and_ there 
need be no sparing of expense 
in caring for him; but there have been 
so many accidents lately that there 
are not enough nurses to supply the 
demand. I want one in this case—an 
assistant nurse to act under the direc- 
tion of the professional nurse. The 
duties will be very light and will only 
be required in the day time. Will you 
help me out by undertaking this 
work?” 

“Yes,” said Nellie, impulsively. 

The following morning she accom- 
panied the doctor and was installed in 
the sick room. The wounded man 
lay motionless upon the bed with his 
eyes tightly bandaged. Nellie felt an 
awe in approaching him. 

“T have brought another nurse to 
help Mr. Lane take care of you,” said 
the doctor. 

“Thank you,” returned the patient, 
faintly. 

Nellie’s duties were to administer 
medicines and to feed the patient when 
he was hungry. The professional 
nurse, who was on constant duty dur- 
ing the night, slept within call. It 
was a somewhat trying ordeal for her, 
shut up there in a dark, silent room 
with a wounded man who lay so still 
that she often bent over him to assure 
herself that he was alive. But she 
soon became accustomed to the situa- 
tion. The invalid was very little 
trouble. He was patient and never 
uttered a sound of distress or com- 
plaint, and Nellie felt the irksomeness 
of the confinement grow less as her 
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sympathy with the sufferer increased. 

Dr. Dean and a young physician 
called twice a day to treat the patient’s 
wounds: The eyes were the principal 
concern—the danger from the other 
hurts having soon passed—and upon 
their condition the patient always 
questioned the doctors anxiously. 
After a time they were able to assure 
him that he would eventually see as 
well as ever, but told him that his 
eyes would have to be kept bandaged 
—perhaps for a good many days to 
come. 

After that he required more atten- 
tion. He was getting better, and, the 
danger of blindness being past, he 
wanted to talk and wanted to hear his 
nurse talk. To gratify him she read 
aloud a great deal, and he seemed 
never to tire of hearing her voice. 
It puzzled him; he felt that he had 
heard it somewhere before. But he 
refrained from questioning her on that 
point, and, as the doctor never 
chanced to address her by her name in 
his hearing, he continued to call her 
“Nurse” and remained in ignorance. 

There came a time, however, when 
the bandages were removed. The 
room was still kept quite dark, to be 
lightened very gradually as his eyes 
grew stronger; and he now occupied 
himself in gazing at the dim figure 
of his nurse as she busied herself 
about the room or read to him by the 
light of an inclosed lamp. 

One morning she arrived to find 
the blinds wide open and her patient 
smiling up at her as she at last looked 
clearly into his face. It must have 
been a handsome face, she thought, 
and perhaps would be again, for the 
scars were rapidly healing. There 
was a cut high up on the forehead, 
where a rock had caromed against his 
skull and where he would carry a 
mark for many a day; but he had just 
been shaved and the lower part of his 
face was smooth and unscarred. He 
gazed at her with absorbing attention. 

“And it is you!” he exclaimed 
finally. “It was awfully good of you 


to come to me when I was so helpless.” 





GRAY. 


There was a familiarity about his 
manner of addressing her which 
Nellie did not understand. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he went 
on. 

“Tell you what?” 

“That you were Nellie Gray.” 

“Why—I don’t understand 
How did you know 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he asked, 
“that you did not know who you were 
nursing ?” 

“T knew your name, of course,” 
answered Nellie. “I also knew that 
you had given to a mining claim a 
name which is the same as mine—and 
J was a good deal vexed, too, when | 
first learned that—but I knew nothing 
else whatever concerning you.” 

The convalescent looked somewhat 
crestfallen. 

“Tt was rather an inexcusable thing 
to do,” he said, “but I didn’t think you 
would ever hear of it.” 

“I would ever hear of it?” 

“Yes. You see, I had your card. 
That’s where I got the name for my 
mine.” 

“My card! Where did you get it?” 

“You gave it to me.” 

“Why, I never saw you in my life,” 
declared Nellie, “until I saw you lying 
there!” 

“Oh, yes, you did,” said he airily. 
“My face did not look so much like a 
battlefield then, and it is cleaner now. 
3ut have you forgotten when the 
stage tipped over?” 

“Oh!” cried Nellie, her eyes di- 
lating. “And it was you who saved 
me? How stupid of me not to re- 
member you. And you took my card 
and tacked it on a discovery stake just 
to save yourself the trouble of finding 
a name for your mine,” she said 
reproachfully. 

“Well, not exactly,” replied her 
patient. “When I saw you over there 
I felt sure that there must be luck in 
a smile like that; and I was right. I 
had other claims, but I worked on that 
one because of the name it bore, and 
it has turned out to be the one with 
the rich ore chute.” 
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Nellie felt that she must discourage 
such bland and unbridled flattery. “I 
am glad,” she said, with befitting dig- 
nity, “that I have been able to do 
something here to repay your service 
to me.” 

“Yes, you have done pretty well so 
far,” returned the young = man 
complacently. 

“T fear I can do but little more,’ 
said Nellie, not knowing whether she 
ought to feel amused or affronted. 

“Why, I am not nearly well yet,” 
he rejoined. “You surely will take 
care of me until I am able to be 
around.” 

“You will soon be well,” she said. 

“Oh, no, won't. I feel like having 
a relapse.” 

Nellie could not suppress a smile. 
“T can't help it,” she returned; “I go 
back to teaching school soon, and | 
must have a little time to brush up 
what scanty learning I possess. Now 
I want you to eat your breakfast and 
then go to sleep. You have talked 
too much.” 

He was a discerning young man, 
and he saw the possibility of her leav- 
ing him very quickly if he allowed his 
admiration to have too free expres- 
sion. Soheate his breakfast, thanked 
his nurse for it, turned on his pillow, 
and, whispering to himself that 
she was the dearest little thing on 
the footstool of heaven, soon went to 
sleep. 

The beginning of the school term 
drew near and Nellie felt that she must 
be relieved from nurse duty. She 
frankly confessed to herself that she 
was loath to leave him. He had been 
behaving admirably, “considering 
everything,” she reflected. But he no 
longer needed her “professionally,” 
she commented in her mental sum- 
ming up of the situation. Dr. Dean 
agreed that she should be relieved, 
and so she told the patient one even- 
ing that the next day must be her 
last. 

“Sorry,” he observed with a good 
deal of cheerfulness. 

“He does not care so much,” she 
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told herself, and somehow she did not 
feel quite so light-hearted as usual. 

When she arrived the next morning 
he was dressed and seated in a big 
rocking chair and was conversing 
with a man who proved to be his mine 
superintendent and who soon with- 
drew. Several letters lay on a table 
beside the invalid. 

“IT had to get up to-day,” he ex- 
plained, “as there is some neglected 
correspondence to attend to. But I 
find that my right hand is still a little 
lame, and I am going to ask you to do 
some writing for me.” 

“Certainly,” said Nellie. She took 
the writing materials which had al- 
ready been brought for his use, seated 
herself near the window with a large 
book on her knee and awaited 
instructions. 

He took up the bundle of letters and 
dictated the answers to several of 
them without pausing. Then he 
opened the last and sat pondering 
over it. “Here is an important one,” 
he .said. “My eyes are growing 
weary. Won’t you read it to me?” 

Nellie brought the letter to her seat 
and read aloud. It was dated at Col- 
orado Springs, and, following the 
preliminary greetings and congratu- 


lations to the recipient on_ his 
reported convalescence, ran as 
follows: 


“T trust that you are now sufficiently re- 
covered to give immediate attention to my 
proposition, as the conditions of my 
arrangements with the gentlemen asso- 
ciated with me require it. I have been suc- 
cessful in arranging for the formation of a 
company, and can offer you $150,000 in 
cash and one-eighth of the company’s 
capitalization in its stock for a title to your 
Nellie Gray claim. To insure the fulfillment 
of this proposition, it will be necessary to 
have your acceptance in writing by three 
o’clock on the 20th inst. Truly yours, 

Norwoop SMITH.” 


“What a lot of money!” exclaimed 
Nellie. “Is the mine really worth so 
much?” 

“That’s hard to tell. It is a very 
promising property, but sometimes 
gold mines pinch out. What date is 
this?” 
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“The nineteenth.” 

“T must send him an answer, then, 
to-day.” 

“Will 
eagerly. 

“I must let you decide that,” he 
said. 

“Me?” 

“Yes. You see, I am _ getting 
rather tired of this mining camp ex- 
istence, and, besides, I have a feeling 
that I will always be afraid of giant 
powder hereafter. I couldn’t think of 
giving up my Nellie Gray unless I 
could get another; but if you would be 
willing to go back to civilization with 
me I think I could let it go without 
much regret.” 

“Why, Mr. Morrison!” exclaimed 
Nellie. “I—you astonish me.” 

“Yes, I know it,” he said coolly. 
“But the question is, Nellie Gray, 
will you marry me?” 

“Certainly not.” 

He looked up with provoking 
serenity. 

“The idea!” she went on, but in a 
gradually softening tone. “Why, 
you have known me such a short 
time, and 24 

“T love you,” he said tenderly, as 
she hesitated, “and I know all about 
you—as much as I care to know.” 

“Well, then you have the advantage 
of me,” she returned with an exas- 
perating smile, “for I don’t know all 
about you, you know.” 

“Why, that’s a fact,” he said, mus- 
ingly. “Well,” he went on presently, 
“we must get on with this corres- 
pondence. Norwood Smith, Esquire, 
Colorado Springs, Col.,” and waited 
until Nellie had recovered from her. 
surprise at his sudden change of mood 
and had transferred his words to a 
fresh sheet of paper. 

“Dear Sir,” he continued. ‘Your 
offer has been duly received and con- 
sidered. I have decided not to part 
with the mine. Thanking you, I 


you sell?” asked Nellie 





remain, truly yours.” 





NELLIE GRAY. 


“T will sign the letters now if you 
will bring them to the table,” he said, 
as she finished. “Then you may ad- 
dress the envelopes, if you will be so 
kind. I want to get the letters off 
before the stage goes out.” 

Whatever Nellie thought, she 
kept it to herself—then. She silently 
gave him the letters, silently addressed 
the envelopes, sealed and stamped 
them, and then stood irresolute before 
him. 

“Shall I take them to the post 
office?” she asked. 

“Oh, no,” he answered. “Mr. Mc- 
Intyre will be back soon and he can 
take them down. Besides, this is 
your last day here, you know, and I 
want to keep you through all of it.” 
He smiled and spoke tenderly, and 
Nellie’s heart smote her—though it 
felt lighter, for all that. 

“T am tired now,” he said languidly. 
“T think I had better lie down.” 

“Shall I call Mr. Lane?” 
Nellie. 

“Oh, no; I can walk all right, you 
see. But I think you had better put 
a bandage around my head.” 

“Does it hurt?” inquired Nellie, 
solicitiously. 

“A little.” He stretched himself 
wearily upon a sofa and Nellie wound 
a band of cloth gently but solidly 
about his temples. 

“Does that feel better?” 

“Much better,” he said, and thanked 
her. 

“When will Mr. McIntyre come?” 
she asked as she lingered over him. 

“He said he would be back about 
eleven o’clock.” 

“Don’t you think there would be 
time to write another letter to Mr. 
Norwood Smith?” she asked softly. 

He looked up rapturously. “Nellie 
Gray!” he cried. 

She was on her knees beside him, 
and—well, the school board had to 
discover another teacher. 

Charles E. Tschudi. 
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CUBA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


HE story of Cuba is the last chap- 

ter of the history of Spain, a 

volume of cruelty, lust and 
greed, of ,sorrow and_ retribution 
which surpasses all the records of 
time. It is the tale in the New 
World which in the Old World is writ- 
ten about the names of Alva, Philip 
the Cruel, and the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. The first sentence of the Cuban 
chapter was written in blood when the 
Conquestadores effected a permanent 
settlement upon the Island and those 
penned to-day by Captain General 
Weyler and his wolfish lieutenants 
surpass in horror the ones which were 
inscribed three centuries ago. 

The tale has no parallel in human 
chronicles! When the Spaniards 
took possession of Cuba and the other 
islands of the West Indies, there was a 
large native population estimated at 
between two and three millions. 
They were gentle, kind, and docile. 
They embraced Christianity under the 
rough inspiration of the sword and 
the musketoon, and acknowledged 
themselves the subjects of the Spanish 
Crown. 

Having become Christians and 
loyal citizens they were rewarded by 
Church and State by being thrown 
into a slavery such as only Spanish 
officials can create and maintain. 
Had the conquerors been content to 
remain in Cuba, things might have 
been different but the rule then as to- 
day was for an official to remain a 
limited period and to return to Madrid 
with the largest fortune possible. It 
was therefore the practice of these of- 


ficials, who like the locusts came to | 


Cuba every few years, to work their 
slaves to death. Their own historians 
Jorge Juan and Antonio Ulloa, writ- 
ing in 1748, describe the sufferings 
and starvation of the Caribs, the cruel- 
ties and tyrannies practiced towards 
them, as being so monstrous that they 
feared to describe them lest they 


should not be believed. Under this 
practice of working the slaves to 
death, the Caribs diminished in num- 
bers and finally became practically 
extinct. 

As the natives died out the demand 
for labor increased until it became 
profitable to capture and import the 
denizens of other islands and after- 
wards the savage negroes of the west 
coast of Africa. This new condition 
effected some improvement in the 
treatment of the slave classes. It no 
longer paid to work a man to death 
and to get a profit from the invest- 
ment; it was necessary to take some 
care of a slave to prevent his falling 
sick and dying. In this way the sys- 
tem of plantations started. It became 
necessary to have overseers, superin- 
tendents, skilled artisans and trust- 
worthy soldiers, in order to keep 
the industrial mechanism running 
smoothly and a new class crossed the 
ocean from Spain to Cuba. This 
class was to a large extent the parent 
stock of the modern Cuban. It in- 
cluded the poorer sons of noble 
families, promising young clerks in 
mercantile houses, and able boys from 
the towns and villages. 

The exigencies of the New World 
demanded courage, intelligence, loy- 
alty and honesty. Those who had 
these qualities remained and pros- 
pered to a certain extent. Those who 
did not were returned to Spain or else 
became outcasts and lived and died 
miserably. 

With the growth of civilization the 
slave trade grew unpopular and was 
ultimately made piracy. As a conse- 
quence the value of negro slaves rose 
rapidly until the owner of a hundred 
human chattels was practically a 
wealthy man. With this diffusion of 
wealth in Cuba there came a growth 
in population and immigration from 
Spain, Portugal, Italy and France, 
and quite a fair contingent from the 
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American colonies and _ thereafter 
from the United States. The estates 
of the absentee landlords could not 
compete with those of owners who 
stayed in Cuba and directed their own 
work, so that by degrees the historic 
plantations were broken up and found 
new owners, tenants and sub-tenants. 
In the meantime the officials, who 
came and went with great regularity, 
were increasing their perquisites and 


developing new modes of extortion. 
Corruption, always a characteristic of 
Spanish administration, grew until it 
extended into every branch of the ad- 
ministration, and then, so great is the 
power of contagion, began to enter 
into the appointment of Cuban offi- 
cials at Madrid. In the 40’s and 50’s 
it cost an ambitious politician a cer- 
tain fraction of what could possibly be 
made by fair means or foul out of 
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the position, to which he desired to be 
appointed in the “Pearl of the 
Antilles.” 

Thus the Spanish civil service in 
Cuba came to be the synonym of 
venality and greed. Anything could 
be done for money and anything 
could be undone for money. Thus 
there have been cases where officials 
have hired a weak-minded slave to 
make a false complaint against a well- 
to-do shopkeeper or planter, have 
found this man guilty, fined him some 
tremendous fine and put him in jail 
besides and thereafter upon his pro- 
ducing enough money to meet their 
demands, have set aside all proceed- 
ings, held a new trial, acquitted him 
and put the half-witted complainant 
in jail for life. The government itself 
could not resist the temptation to 
which the officials continually yielded. 
It passed laws which seemed almost 
incredible. Thus, for example, within 
the memory of the present generation, 
if a merchant desired to import flour 
into Havana from Florida, a distance 
of a hundred miles the cheapest way 
to do it legally was to ship the flour 
to Barcelona in Spain, there have it 
repacked and remarked and then ship 
it in a Spanish vessel from Barcelona 
to Cuba. In this 
way when flour 
was five dollars a 
barrel in New 
York, it was fre- 
quently sixteen 
and _— seventeen 
dollars a_ barrel 
in Havana mar- 
kets. It was the 
same with Amer- 
ican mess-pork, 
mess-beef, hams, 
bacon, canned 
goods, and hun- 
dreds of other 
articles. In 
other words, 
under the Span- 
ish law a Cuban 
buying a loaf of 
bread for himself 
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was compelled to purchase invisibly 
two other loaves of bread for use by 
strangers in Spain. 

Thus although Cuba is one of the 
richest lands in the world so great 
have been the impositions and extor- 
tions that it has almost no invested 
capital. Taxation was piled up 
mountains high, elections were a 
farce from one point of view, and a 
matter of profitable business from the 
official point. 

The annual tax of an American 
citizen is about ten dollars per capita. 
In Cuba it grew until it reached thirty 
dollars per capita. When it is con- 
sidered that the productivity of the 
average American is four times that of 
a Cuban, it is evident that the luckless 
dwellers upon that beautiful island 
were paying twelve times as much for 
the privilege of being ruled by Ma- 
drid, as it costs us to conduct our 
enormous government. Worse still, 
in most civilized governments there is 
something to show for huge tax budg- 
ets. There are palaces and libraries, 
museums and monuments, fine streets 
and boulevards, good roads, railways, 
parks and public squares, docks and 
piers, harbors and_ breakwaters, 
schools and colleges; but of these, the 
marks of a high 
civilization, Cuba 
has next to noth- 
ing. The rail- 
ways were built 
by foreign capital 
and most of the 
improvements 
which are usually 
made by govern- 


ments represent 
private enter- 
prises in that 
country. Educa- 
tion has been 
kept at a low ebb. 
At the present 


time there ought 
to be nearly two 
thousand pri- 
mary schools in 
Cuba, and there 
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are only four hundred and _forty- 
Even of these schools all 


nine. 
the teachers are in arrears and 
over one-fourth have been com- 


pelled to go to work in order to escape 
starvation. Ten per cent. of the 
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would go, under even Turkish rule, 
goes to the National treasury or else 
into the pockets of the members of the 
administration. In many parts of 
Cuba men, women and children go 
about in rags and were it not for the 
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teachers have not received one cent 
of their salaries in five years. The 
salaries are so small that educated 
people will not take the positions. 
Over eighty per cent. of the teachers 
who do serve cannot spell, read and 
write correctly. The money which 
should go to these things and which 


marvelous bounty of nature would 
perish of starvation. There are mag- 
nificent natural.resources but no one 
dares to work them. Upon the island 
are beds of coal, of iron ore, of copper, 
lead and zinc but if any one should 
begin to work a mine, his taxes would 
be raised immediately so high that he 
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would be a pauper before he could 
obtain the return from his enterprise. 
Even then if he desired to introduce 
machinery from the only two coun- 
tries which make the proper instru- 
ments the law would step in and 
would charge him fifty dollars a ton 
if brought from the United States, and 
forty dollars a ton if brought 
from the United States by way of 
Spain, and in paying it with sugar he 
would be compelled to give the Span- 
ish administration one cent a pound in 
Havana, three cents a pound in Spain, 
pay two cents for freight, insurance 
and commissions, and then sell it at 
five cents and a half to secure the nec- 
essary money. This condition would 
explain why Cuba despite its natural 
wealth grew poorer and poorer. Pro- 
test and appeal were made by patriots 
to the Home government and each 
ministry promised an amelioration for 
the unfortunate Cubans, and each 
made worse the existing 
condition of affairs. Years 
and decades passed until 
finally the people became 
desperate and took up 
arms. Even then so strong 
was the patriotic feeling, so 
deep the loyalty, so fervid 
the love of blood and race, 
that the great majority of 
the Cubans, though admit- 
ting the righteousness of the 
insurgents, yet preferred to 
suffer privation and misery 
rather than cut the bonds 
which held them to their 
parent nation. The insur- 
rection held on ten years. 
It would never have 
stopped, despite the hideous 
cruelties and infamous con- 
duct of Valmaseda and 
Weyler, but the home gov- 
ernment used diplomacy 
where arms had proved un- 
available. They gave the 
most sacred promises of 
reform and the insurgents 
threw down their arms and 
resumed their former voca- 
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tions. The demands of the insur- 
gents at that time were singu- 


larly modest. What they asked as 
favors we would regard as organic 
rights. They wanted a fair vote 
and a fair count. They wanted 
an honest administration of local af- 
fairs. They wanted upright and hon- 
orable judges. They wanted a small 
portion of their awful taxation ap- 


plied to internal improvements. Not 
one of these demands has_ been 
answered. The election laws have 


been made more complicated so as to 
give the official inspectors and super- 
visors greater rights to set aside the 
popular will. The new judges and 
court officials sent out from Spain 
have proved more dishonest and rapa- 
cious, if that be possible, than their 
predecessors. The taxes and imposts 
have been increased, until to-day, they 
mean absolute beggary and ruin, with- 
out the forces of war to assist their 
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operation, and in- 
stead of applying | 
the proceeds of 
taxation to in- 
ternal improve- 
ment or to local 
needs the budget 
has been so-heav- 
ily increased that 
there has been 
nothing taxable 
left for the com- 
munes to obtain 
and apply for the 
benefit of their 
own citizens. 

To prevent a 
repetition of the 
ten years’ insur- 
rection a standing 
army was saddled 
upon the public 
which cost seven 
million dollars a 
year. Free 
speech, free 
thought, free assemblage are abso- 
lutely prohibited. In 1895 over 
thirty millions was raised by tax- 
ation of which only seven hundred 
thousand was applied to internal 
improvements, and then not for the 
creation of anything new but for the 
maintenance of existing institutions. 
During twenty-five years not one foot 
of highroad was constructed, and on 
the other hand over one hundred 
miles was suffered to fall into ruin. 
In twenty-five years not one yard was 
added to the telegraph lines, and dur- 
ing twenty-five years not one step was 
taken to do away with the filth, gar- 
bage and sewage which is daily 
thrown into Havana harbor. The 
yellow fever which is the curse of that 
beautiful city and which is a menace 
to every American city upon the At- 
lantic coast is kept alive and malig- 
nant by that awful cesspool. The fact 
that it is to-day slaughtering thou- 
sands of Spanish soldiers may possibly 
preach a sermon to the ministry at 
Madrid. It was under these circum- 
stances, when hope was gone, when 
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a despair and star- 
vation were ready 
to overwhelm 
them with the first 
failure of crops, 
that the Cubans 
again took arms. 
It was a_ heroic 
proceeding—one 
which cold- 
minded critics 
might have pro- 
nounced sheer 
folly. They had 
no money and no 
resources. They 
had no_ estates 
and no capital se- 
curely invested in 
other lands. 
They had no mili- 
tary organization 
and no navy. 
They did not even 
have arms and 
munitions of war. 
Many of them had scarcely clothing, 
and on the other hand there was a 
well drilled and well equipped army 
of nearly fifty thousand soldiers, a 
small navy and revenue fleet, and a 
larger army of Spanish and Cuban 
volunteers. 

The odds were greater than those at 
Thermopylae or Marathon, and vet 
the Cuban leaders accepted the odds 
and started the war with no assurance 
of success save their faith in the Al- 
mighty. It may be noticed at this 
point that nearly all the Cuban leaders 
are men of an intense religious devo- 
tion. Gomez, Maceo, and Rivera 
under other auspices would have at- 
tained eminence in the Church or the 
Cloister. This profound faith gave 
them the same ferocious courage and 
the same indomitable energy as marks 
the Arab in a holy war or the Abys- 
sinians in the defense of their ancient 
chapels against heretical invaders. 
The uprising occurred in February, 
1895. Within three months it had 
twenty-five thousand men enrolled 
and to-day in spite of its losses it is 
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supposed to have about sixty thou- 
sand. Arms and munitions they se- 
cured from hidden stores, relics of the 
last insurrection, from purchases made 
by stealth, from friendly expeditions 
from other lands, and largest of all 
from the Spaniards themselves. The 
policy of the three great Cuban lead- 
ers, Maximo Gomez, Antonio Maceo, 
José Maceo, Rabi, Rodriguez, San- 
chez, Lacret, and Delgardo was to 
pursue a Fabian warfare whenever 
attacking and annoying the Spanish 
forces, but avoiding all serious en- 
gagements. They cut off pickets and 
convoys, especially those carrying 
munitions, surprised and captured 
small forts, assailed and routed re- 
connoitering parties and giving battle 
to single squadrons or battalions. In 
this way they rapidly accumulated 
rifles and revolvers, machétes or 
swords, ammunition, horses, and even 
a few pieces of 

light artillery. Of «7 eer 
the losses they in- 
flicted upon the 
Spaniards it is 
difficult to make 
an estimate. 
Spanish diplom- 
acy and strategy 
is utterly igno- 
rant of truth, and 
the public reports 
from those of 
Weyler down to 
his smallest lieu- 
tenants are of ab- 
solutely no value 
to the historian. 
Taking their own 
admissions _ they 
lost five thousand 
by death, and had 
five thousand in- 


capacitated for 
action by wounds 
or disease. Asa 


matter of fact this 
proportion is al- 
together unlike what has obtained 
in other wars, the number of sick 
and wounded being to the dead 
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in the ratio of four to one. The 
steamers running from MHavana, 
Santiago de Cuba and Matanzas 
to Spain and other countries ag- 
gregated three hundred in number, 
of which one hundred are recorded as 
having taken Spanish officers and sol- 
diers away who were invalided, or who 
went home for other reasons. The 
highest number in any steamer was 
six hundred and the lowest was 
twenty. The total as reported in the 
three cities mentioned was nearly 
eighteen thousand in 1895. This 
would indicate a total loss to the 
Spaniards in that year of over twenty- 
five thousand men. 

The struggle surpasses anything of 
like character in the history of the 
New World. Spain has gradually in- 
creased her armament until she has 
nearly a quarter of a million fighting 
men in Cuba. She has garrisons in 

every seaboard 
a city, and in the 

waters around the 
island has a fleet 
which increases 
gradually in num- 
bers, and effi- 
ciency. Never- 
theless she is los- 
ing the control of 
the entire interior 
of the great is- 
land. She _ sees 
expedition after 
expedition pass 
her  guardships, 
and bring recruits 
and supplies to 
the insurgent ar- 
mies, and she sees 
an ever growing 
opposition to her 
power and author- 
ity in the United 
States, and _ the 
Republics of the 
New World as 
well as in Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Italy in 
the Old. She can fight the Cuban 
army upon the plains or in the 
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mountain districts of the island, but 
she has no power to meet that other 
army which is molding public senti- 
ment against the Spanish cause in all 
the lands mentioned; which is raising 
funds and obtaining volunteers for the 
Cuban cause and which is compelling 
the government to take official notice 
of the monstrous misrule under which 
Cuba has suffered for decades. In 
this army of Cubans there are as niany 
heroes as in those which suffer and 
struggle on the battlefield or in the 
armed camp. 


Now and then the worker for 
Cuban liberty grows weary of the pen 
and crossing the seas to Cuba takes up 
the sword. Of this class General 
Carlos Roloff, the Secretary of War 
of the Cuban Republic is perhaps the 
best example. He served with dis- 
tinction through the ten years’ war 
and in the present struggle has taken 
part in skirmish and battle at home, 
and in negotiation in the purchase of 
material of war, in diplomacy in the 
forwarding of expeditions, and in the 
raising of funds for the Cuban cause, 
in the United States and elsewhere. 
He has run the gantlet so often and 
so easily that the so-called blockade 
by the Spanish Navy seems a perfect 
farce. Equally worthy of praise are 
the Provisional officers of the Cuban 
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Republic, who represent their land 
abroad and who raise the funds with 
which the expeditions are organized 
and supplied; who keep the public in- 
formed as to the progress of the 
revolution, and who carry on a war- 
fare of the pen almost as powerful as 
that of the sword. The head of the 
junta is General Tomas Estrada 
Palma; the secretary, Gonzalo de 
Quesada; the treasurer, Benjamin J. 
Guerra, and the counsel, Horatio S. 
Rubens. They have their head- 
quarters in New York, their agents, 
friends and correspondents in every 
city of the Union. They have built 
up a large and efficient organization of 
friends of “Cuba Libre” and keep the 
revolutionaries well supplied in funds, 
munitions, medicines, and arms. 

Of almost equal fame and certainly 
of equal service is Sefior Fidel G. 
Pierra, who, to use an Americanism, 
might be termed the chief of the 
bureau of publicity and promotion. 
He is an eloquent and powerful 
speaker, a graceful writer and a man 
of rare administrative ability. He 
has made the reading public more 
familiar with the history and the con- 
dition of Cuba than it is with those of 
any European country. So thorough 
has been his work that he has suc- 
ceeded in developing in the American 
mind the same feeling toward Cuba 
that it has for any state in the Union. 
Another self-sacrificing worker is Dr. 
Luis A. Baralt of this city. By edu- 
cation a scholar, and by profession a 
college pedagogue he brings the high- 
est accomplishments to aid him in his 
self-imposed task. The thoughtful 
excellence of the labors of Dr. Baralt 
and his colleagues was illustrated in 
the famous Cuban-American fair held 
in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, in June of 1896. It not only 


was triumphant socially and pecuni- 
arily but it also aroused an enthusi- 
asm for Cuban liberty in New York 
and the surrounding district, which 
proved of unspeakable advantage to 
the Junta during the remainder of the 
year. 
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Like Roloff is Gericral Bruno 
Zayas, who has served upon the field 
and also at the headquarters of the 
patriotic Cubans. With Dr. Baralt 
may be classed Emilio Agramonte, 
president of the Marti Charity Asso- 
ciation; Enrique José Varona, the 
vice-president; Dr. H. Lincoln de 
Zayas, secretary; Dr. Julio Henna, 
the second vice-president; Antonio C. 
Gonzales, treasurer, and Dr. B. H. 
Portuondo, José R. Villa- 
lon, Vincente Diaz Comas, 
Dr. S. M. Jimenez, Gerardo 
Forest and G._ Rivas. 
These have made a special 
effort toward aiding the 
sick and wounded of the 
war, and toward caring for 
the many widows and or- 
phans in Cuba and the 
United States, whose main 
support has been destroyed 
in the cause of liberty and 
independence. 

Another group of patri- 
ots includes the women 
who, in a strange land, have 
organized their now cele- 
brated society Las Hijas 
de Cuba (The Daughters ' 
of Cuba) and have labored 
unintermittingly to help the 
cause of their people. The 
president of the society is 
Mrs. Gonzalo de Quesada, 
a woman of rare beauty, 
social accomplishments and 


determination. The vice- 
president is Mrs. V. de 
Zayas Bazan. The secre- 


tary is Miss Carmen Man- 
tilla, and the treasurer, 
Mrs. Benjamin Guerra. 
Among the members are 
such superb workers as 
Mrs. Blanche Zachari 
Baralt, Miss Frances Mo- 
lina, Mrs. Yrene Trujillo, 
Miss Adelaide Baralt, and 
Mrs. Fidel G. Pierra, Mrs. 
Emilio Agramonte, Mrs. J. 
Arias, Miss R. Caberra, 
Mrs. G. Bernard, Mrs. J. B. 


Del Castillo, Mrs. de Chaumont, 
Miss Carbonell, Miss Gonzales, Miss 
Merlo, Mrs. Portuondo, Mrs. de la 
Pena, Mrs. Pomares, Mrs. R. Meno- 
cal, Mrs. E. Solomon, Mrs. Viesca, 
Mrs. C. Ribas, Mrs. Garzon, Mrs. 
Carlos de Cespedes and Miss Del 
Valle. 

The labors and sacrifices of these 
womer have been so thorough as to 
be pathetic. Nearly every one has 
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given her wealth, me> 
and even her 
jewelry to. the 
revolutionary 
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fathers, lovers 
and sons are in 
the patriot ranks 
or who have lost 


treasury. Many them in the 
have sold _ their patriot cause and 
odd bits of furni- 4 have consecrated 
ture, bric-a-brac | themselves to the 
and other works | same lofty pur- 
of art to buy pose, and - still 
rifles for their others have taken 
kinsmen or medi- up the rifle and 
cine for the the sword prefer- 
wounded. Some ring to die in 
have lived upon open, honorable 
the most eco- battle rather than 
nomical fare, be assassinated, 
have gone about and, it may be, 
in the  plainest tortured by the 
clothing and de- Spanish guerilla 
nied themselves : or the loathsome 
all pleasure in _ Nannigo. This 
order that they | a type of heroine 
might increase | ee’ =o has a fitting ex- 
their contribu- ponent in Mrs. 
tions to their own MRS. FIDEL G. PIERRA. Adela Azcuy de 
people. Piloto, who 


Some of them have developed rare 
power as executives, as writers and 
even as orators. Mrs. Baralt aston- 
ished even those who knew her best 
by her wonderful eloquence when she 
appeared before the Woman’s Con- 
gress, at the Cuban fair. Her oratory 
was a feature which will be long re- 
membered, and, in addition to her 
forensic attainments, she is a singer 
whose beautiful voice, finished tech- 
nique and keen artistic taste, render 
her a queen of song. 

Another type of heroism is fur- 
nished by the Cuban women who have 
taken arms and entered the ranks as 
ordinary soldiers. There are fifteen 
hundred altogether. Some were 
wealthy women before the present 
war, whose husbands were slain, 
whose homes were burnt, whose es- 
tates were confiscated and who were 
compelled to fly to the Cuban camps 
to save honor and life, and who, once 
there, took up the sword to right the 
wrongs they had suffered. Others 
are women whose brothers, husbands, 


through her bravery has been made a 
captain of a Cuban company. She 
is a young and handsome woman 
whose wealth has been taken from 
her, whose relatives have been 
butchered and who herself barely es- 
caped assassination at the hands of 
Spanish soldiers. She took up the 
sword and in her brief military career 
has shown that a Cuban woman can be 
as true and efficient a warrior as the 
strongest and most determined man. 
To one who has studied the present 
and the last war in Cuba it is evident 
that the only real peace to be had in- 
volves the destruction of the Spanish 
rule. Rather than submit to its fe- 
rocity and cruelty, to its utter disre- 
gard of every human right, every true 
Cuban man and woman would 
sooner remain under arms and go 
down one by one before the 
superior forces of the oppressor. 
But this, thank Providence, is impos- 
sible. Spain has gone down in the 


scale of being very rapidly and is no 
longer the power she once was. At 
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present she is making the supreme ef- 
fort of her national life, and its 
continuance means bankruptcy and 
ruin. Even if the Cuban relations to 
the rest of the world were blotted out, 
the Spanish yoke would break before 
another year has gone by. The 
Cubans grow stronger day by day and 
the Spaniards grow weaker. In a 
twelvemonth the opposing forces will 
be equal. In such an event there is 
no doubt as to its outcome. The 
tyrants or what remains of them will 
be driven into the sea. But before 
that time it is more than probable that 
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the United States will take such action 
as will put an end to the terrible con- 
flict or else that Spain to save her- 
self from ignominious defeat and loss 
will consent to some arangement 
whereby Cuba will become autono- 
mous. 

In either case the beautiful island 
will have a happier future than it has 
ever known. It may become a small 
Republic. It may be added to the 


United States, but in either case it will 

have before it a career of prosperity, 

of progress and of happiness. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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ORNE on the white caps crested plumes 
With a wide wake sternward trailing 
And a half a gale and a reef or two,— 
Heigho! for the joys of sailing. 


Gray are the storm clouds skimming low 
While the daylight fast is fading, 

And the salt spray flies, and the lee rail dips,— 
Heigho! for the joys of sailing. 


Off to the southward looms the shore 
Blurred by the damp mists veiling; 

And the staunch mast bends and the tiller creaks,— 
Heigho! for the joys of sailing. 


Hark to the sea gull’s piercing cry, 
Wind in the ratlines wailing, 

And the green seas curl and we plunge and rear,— 
Heigho! for the joys of sailing. 


W. T. O. 
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R. Gerrit Situ, who has approval of many very  distin- 
been so actively connected guished organists and musicians. 


with musical matters of impor- 
tance in New York for the past twelve 
years, is a native of Hagerstown, Md., 
and a descendant of distinguished an- 
cestors. His musical studies were 
begun, when very young, in Geneva, 
N. Y., and continued throughout his 
college career. After graduating 
from Hobart College in 1876, Mr. 
Smith went to Stuttgart to continue 
his artistic pursuits, but returned not 
long after, and placed himself under 
the musical care of Mr. S. P. Warren 
of Grace Church. After a short time 
Mr. Smith was selected as organist at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, where 
he had the man- 
agement of a 
chorus. choir of 
sixty voices, also a 
boy choir of forty, 





St. Peter’s Church, Albany, was 
the next position as organist Mr. 
Smith held and from there he came 
to New York in 1885, to take the 
position of organist and_ choir- 
master in the South Church, 
where he still remains. Mr. Smith 
was one of the prime movers in 
the organization of the Manu- 
script Society, whose efficient and 
honored president he has been during 
its six years of existence. He has 


. been for several years professor of 


music in Union Theological Semi- 
nary; was Director of the Composer’s 
Club, and has been recently elected 
to the important 
office of War- 
den of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Or- 
ganists, whose ex- 


yet with his very istence is princi- 
arduous duties at pally due to his 
the Cathedral, he enterprise. 

found time to As a composer, 
study with Mr. Mr. Smith has 
Thayer and Wil- ’ contributed quite 
liam Sherwood, extensively to 
who held summer American musi- 
schools near Buf- cal literature, hav- 
falo. Later Mr. ing composed over 
Smith went abroad fifty songs, an 
again, this time album of piano 
to Berlin where pieces, anthems, 
he studied with a cantata, “King 
August Ha upt MR. GERRIT SaAlITH, ORGANIST. David,” full of 
with whom he re- musical merit, and 
mained a year. Upon his, return many carols, “Te Deums” and other 


he visited a number of cities, play- 
ing successfully and gaining the 


compositions, mostly of a religious 
nature. 
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LTHOUGH chamber’ music 

has been steadily gaining the at- 

tention and support of the pub- 
lic for the past few years, it has never 
been quite as generously patronized 
as this season; and it is safe to say 
we have never been more favored in 
quality of the concerts given. 

The Kneisel Quartet of Boston has 
held a superior place in the minds of 
the public for several seasons, and the 
excellence of their work has elevated 
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the standard of ensemble music so 
high that it was thought it would be 
quite impossible for any organization 
to gain an equal position. 

The newly-organized Kaltenborn- 
Byer Hané string quartet, under the 
leadership of Mr. Franz Kaltenborn, 
won for itself immediate favor, and a 
position in the front rank of chamber 
music organizations. At their first 
public concert given in New York, 
the critics and public were unanimous 


LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
From her latest photograph, copyright 1896, by Dupont, N. Y. 
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in their praise. The quartet is com- 
posed of thorough musicians, who 
play as if they enjoyed their art. Mr. 
Kaltenborn is one of Mr. Seidl’s solo 
violinists, and has been associated in 
active musical work for many years. 
Mr. Carl Windrath is also well known 
here, as a soloist and teacher. Mr. 
Ernest Bauer, a member of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, is a capable musi- 
cian and excellent player. The ’cel- 
list Mr. Herman Beyer-Hané, al- 
though a newcomer from Leipsic, 
where he was a member of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, won immedi- 
ate favor. His rendition of Grieg’s 
Sonata for piano and ’cello at once 
showed him to be a soloist worthy of 
the highest place. It is little wonder 
that with a quartet composed of sch 
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their 
reached a very high 
place of excellence. 


artists, work 


Another — quartet 
which will create a 
great deal of interest 
will be heard here in 
the early spring. 
nts “Bohemian 
String Quartet” has 
been the musical sen- 
sation through 
Europe. The press 
and public alike pro- 
claim them the most 
artistic finished and 
attractive organiza- 
tion of its kind ever 
heard; which is not 
strange, as these 
musicians, all soloists, 
devote their entire 
time to their ensem- 
ble playing, and, in 
the summer, _ steal 
away to some remote 
mountain spot where 
they can practice un- 
disturbed. With 
these new, as. well 
as many other excel- 
lent similar organiza- 
tions, there should be 
no lack of enjoyment 
in this direction for the public this 
season. 

* * * 


ISS Lrtiran Russe. has re- 

turned to New York, to cap- 

tivate the public in her latest 
role of Mrs. Dalmont, in the opera 
written for her by Hugh Morton and 
Gustave Kerker—‘An American 
3eauty.” Her _ recent success 
throughout the country has restored 
Miss Russell to her position of 
“Queen of Comic Opera,” most em- 
phatically. She is always supremely 


beautiful, but particularly so in this 
gay, happy impulsive character, full 
of nonsense and frivolity, yet contain- 
ing a touch of dignity. Miss Russell’s 
voice is at its best, her gowns gor- 
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geous, and in fact “An American 
Beauty,” with Miss Russell in the cast, 
is a most fascinating entertainment. 


* * ok 


BASS voice that should rank 

with the greatest of the present 

day is possessed by Mr. Ericsson 
Bushnell of New York. Nature has 
been very lavish in her gifts to Mr. 
Bushnell, endowing him with voice, 
temperament, physique,-and dramatic 
instinct; in fact the artistic tout ensem- 
ble that few possess, but that is essen- 
tial to make a successful operatic star. 
In declining to adopt the operatic 
stage, Mr. Bush- 
nell has not failed 
to become distin- 


guished, how- 
ever, for he stands 
alone as Amer- 


ica’s greatest ora- 
torio basso, and 
was chosen by the 
organists of 
America as_ the 
representative 
basso of this 
continent to make 
a tour of Europe 
as soloist. He is 
from New Haven, 
Conn., and began 
his musical stud- 
ies there when 
only a boy. He 
held numerous 
choir _ positions, 
and upon several 
occasions sang 
operatic roles at 
entertainments, 
making a decided 
impression as 
Mephisto in 
“Faust.” The 
singing of this 
difficult part by 
so young a man, 
in such a masterful way, attracted 
much attention, and operatic mana- 
gers made very flattering offers to him 
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but to no avail. Mr. Bushnell pre- 
ferred oratorio, concert, and church 
choir work, and has held several of 
the highest choir positions in the 
country. He has been solo basso of 
the West Presbyterian church, New 
York for the past eight years. Mr. 
Bushnell’s repertoire comprises all of 
the standard oratorios, and cantatas, 
many arias, German lieder, American 
and English songs and ballads; in fact 
he has over a hundred works to select 
from, many of which he has sung in 
the principal cities of America and 
Canada, always with enormous suc- 
cess. His voice is a rich, sonorous, 
sympathetic bass, 
smooth and even 
throughout its en- 
tire compass, and 
used with the ut- 
most artistic in- 
telligence. He 
has filled more 
oratorio engage- 
ments in the last 
five years, than 
any other basso 
in this country. 


* * * 


LLE. ALICE 

VERLET, 

the  fasci- 
nating and_ re- 
markably _ gifted 
songstress who 
came to this con- 
tinent last sum- 
mer quite unher- 
alded, but sang 
herself into im- 
mediate favor 
among the criti- 
cal Newport col- 
onists, still con- 
tinues to add to 
her laurels. 

Mlle. Verlet is 
a native of Brus- 
sels, where her family have always held 
a high social position, her father being 
connected with the government, © Al- 
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FRAU CECELIE MOHO-RAVENSTEIN. 


though her parents were aware of her 
talent and exceptional voice, they 
were much opposed to her becoming 
a professional singer, but had her pur- 
sue the study of the piano until about 
sixteen, when, through much persua- 
sion, she was allowed to take singing 


lessons. Her progress was so rapid 
that but a few months passed before 
her parents, through the advice of 
musical authorities, agreed to allow 
her to adopt a professional career. 
Shortly after this, Mlle. Verlet made 
her début at Louvain, Belgium, in 
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FRAU LILLI LEHMANN. 


1893, with the most gratifying success. 
Her appearance in Brussels, before 
the Queen of Belgium, and other 
members of the nobility, soon fol- 
lowed, and from that time on, her suc- 
cessful appearance in most of the 
principal cities of the continent was 


made. She is French to her finger 
tips, with the chic manner and gaite de 
coeur which make the women of her 
race so irresistible. Her voice is a 
sympathetic, clear, even soprano, ad- 
mirably trained, but is not her only 
charm, for Mlle. Verlet possesses a 
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sweet personality and a magnetism, 
which completely captivate her audi- 
ences. While at Newport Mlle. Ver- 
let was the honored guest in some of 
the most cultured families and be- 
came a great favorite. She will prob- 
ably confine her work in this country 
entirely to concerts, and will return 
to resume her place at the Opera 
Comique in the early spring. 


ok * ok 


ORTUNATELY for devotees of 
operatic art, the cessation from 
grand opera in New York will 
be very brief, until the warm weather 
is fairly upon us. The season of 


Italian opera at the Academy of 
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Music, which began in October, had 
not closed when the regular season 
opened at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and that will scarcely have 
terminated before Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch’s German Opera Company 
will begin their season March eighth. 
Previous to this, they will have vis- 
ited many of the large cities through- 
out the country. 

The company is an_ unusually 
strong one, and has been very suc- 
cessful, presenting and _ rendering 
works of the German school in a 
most artistic and satisfactory manner. 

Mme. Lehmann will be heartily wel- 
comed in New York, where she has 
not sung for over five years. Her 
last season here was one crowned 
with many triumphs, such as few 
operatic stars have ever excelled. 
Since that time Mme. Lehmann has 
been resting from operatic work; her 
reappearance having been made as 
Brunhilde at Bayreuth last summer, 
where she created a genuine sensa- 
tion. She returns to America in the 
zenith of her powers; more beautiful, 
more majestic and in better vocal 
power, if possible, than ever. Mme. 
Lehmann has recently been concert- 
izing in Europe, where her success 
has always been phenomenal. In 
Dessau, Mme. Lehmann received 
from the Grand Duke a decoration; 
the seventh conferred upon her. 
She began her career as a Wagner 
singer, in 1876, as one of the Rhine 
Daughters, and to-day is the ac- 


knowledged greatest Wagnerian 
singer in the world. 
In Frau Cecelie Mohor-Raven- 


stein Mr. Damrosch has an artist of 
exceptional interest and merit. She 
has been pronounced by German 
critics “the greatest of Brunhildes,” 
an appellation very generously be- 
stowed upon statuesque operatic 
stars in Germany. Frau Mohor- 
Ravenstein is an ideal goddess and a 
remarkably gifted woman. From an 
early age she was desirous of becom- 
ing an opera singer, but her family 
were much opposed to this and so 
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strenuously opposed this desire that 
it was not until after her father’s 
death in 1880 she was able to begin 
her musical studies. Her intense 
ambition and close application to her 
art enabled her to make a most suc- 
cessful début in 1886 as Elisabeth in 
“Tannhauser.” This role she ren- 
dered so well that the audience 
cheered her heartily as the coming 
operatic star. Frau Ravenstein’s suc- 
cess as Brunhilde and Isolde soon fol- 
lowed, and she has since been so 
great a favorite in Germany that it 
was with difficulty Mr. Damrosch 
succeeded in engaging her for 
America. Her husband  accom- 
panies her on her initial American 
tour, and while here, will devote 
much attention to the study of the 
architecture of this country. 

The men of Mr. Damrosch’s com- 
pany are perhaps more familiar to the 
public. Herr Paul Kalisch, one of 
the first tenors of the company, is the 
husband of Lilli Lehmann, to whom 
he owes his success as a Wagnerian 
singer. Previous to his marriage, he 
was an accept- 
able tenor, with 
the  conven- 
tional French 
and Italian 
repertoire. He 
is now consid- 
ered one of the 
best heroic 
tenors of Ger- 
many. Herr 
Kalisch was 
heard here 
seven years 
ago, but one 
would find it 
difficult to rec- 
ognize in the 
present artist 
anything of the 
former, for the 
beauty of his 
singing, and 
the intelligence and intensity of his 
acting now completely obliterates his 
previous efforts. 
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It would be very difficult to find a 
more popular Siegfried than Max 
Alvary was, or one more perfect. 
Herr Ernst Krauss, who is to take 
Alvary’s place this season, is a young 
man of magnificent appearance, be- 
ing over six feet in height, with a 
strong, handsome face, a_ typical 
young hero. He is quite young, al- 
though he already holds a high place 
as a tenor, particularly in Wagnerian 
roles. Herr Krauss was engaged for 
the Royal Opera in Berlin as first 
tenor, taking the place of the cele- 
brated Gudehus who is growing 
passé. He will appear in the roles of 
Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Siegfried, 
Faust, Raoul and Don Jose. 

Frau Joanna  Gadski-Tauscher 
has sung in this country two previ- 
ous seasons, and is a popular favorite 
here. She created the rdle of Hester 
in Mr. Damrosch’s opera of “The 
Scarlet Letter” last year, and will 
sing it whenever performed this sea- 
son. Frau Gadski is very fond of the 
part of Hester and learned the Eng- 
lish words and music in five weeks. 
While abroad, 
she worked 
zealously, add- 
ing Brunhilde in 
“Siegfried,” 
Senta in the 
“Flying Dutch- 
man,” and 
Micaela, in 
“Carmen,” . in 
French, to her 
already large 
repertoire. 
Frau  Gadski 
has undoubt- 
edly a great fu- 
ture before her, 
being only 
about twenty- 
six years of 
age. Herr 
Carl Somer is 
a newcomer, 
and a baritone of much prom- 
inence, having been for several 
years together with Reichman, first 
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baritone of the Vienna Opera 
House. His best roles are the 
Flying Dutchman, Valentine, Toreador 
and Wotan. Herr Fritz Derschuch 
is another new member of the com- 
pany, but not new to America, as he 
formerly lived here, but has been 
studying and singing in Germany. for 
some years past. He sings with fine 
effect such roles as Pogner, Rocco, 


Hunding and Fafner. The other 
members of the company were all 


here last season, and are favorably 
known. Possibly the greatest inter- 
est has been manifested in the Wag- 
nerian operas; but as Mr. Damrosch 
and Mr. Grau entered into a most 
satisfactory arrangement in regard to 
borrowing artists from each other, 
the company have been able to give 
varied works in the most satisfying 


manner. 
x * * 


YOUNG American musician 
and composer of great promise 
has only recently become favora- 

bly known to the public in the light of 
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a composer. Mr. Rubin 
Goldmark deserves a very 
high place as a writer of 
ensemble music, as_ his 
trio for violin, ‘cello and 
piano, recently performed 
in New York was evi- 
dence of very marked 
talent, and masterly con- 
ception. He is a native 
of New York where he 
was born in 1872, conse- 
quently is a new musi- 
cian, but one who, al- 
though in rather delicate 
health, has been a most 
ardent worker in his art. 
A few years ago Mr. 
Goldmark was obliged to 
leave this climate for the 
more invigorating air of 
the Rocky mountains, 
and, while at Colorado 
Springs, became so inter- 
ested in the musical con- 
dition of the country that 
he established a Conservatory of 
Music, which has been immensely 
successful. His musical duties, al- 
though very arduous, do not interfere 
with his composing, as he has finished 
a Cantata for chorus and orchestra, a 
group of thirteen songs, each a gem 
of beauty, anthems, and other sacred 
works, besides his “Theme and Varia- 
tions,” which were highly commended 
by Anton Seidl, and performed by his 
orchestra in 1895 with great success. 
Mr. Goldmark is the central musical 
figure in Colorado at present, and, 
should he continue to compose works 
as important and thoroughly mas- 
terful as his trio, he will eventually 
rank with America’s greatest com- 


posers. 
x * * 


HE public have accepted with 
great approval and much enthu- 
siasm, a romantic comic opera 

“Brian Boru” which strongly savored 
of the Emerald Isle. It was not, how- 
ever, tout-a-fait Irish but enough so to 
have held and interested the public 
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sufficiently for a long and prosperous 
run at the Broadway Theatre. This 
has been followed by an opera so es- 
sentially Hibernian that it transports 
one immediately to fair Erin. 

Shamus O’Brien, the Irish rebel 
and hero of 1798, who saved himself 
by a desperate leap from the scaffold, 
on the vergeof his execution, is a well- 
known figure in Irish folk lore, and 


has been made famous the world over. 


wm 


through the stirring poem by Sheridan 
Le Fanu, which actors of renown, 
such as John Drew the elder and 
Harry Edwards, have delighted to ren- 
der. In his treatment of Mr. Fanu’s 
poem Mr. George H. Jessop evinces 
keen appreciation and genuine native 
humor, while Dr. C. Villiers Stan- 
ford’s score is replete with phrases 
characteristic of the nationality of this 
eminent Irish composer. The music 

















DENIS O’SULLIVAN AND ANNIE ROBERTS, IN “SHAMUS O'BRIEN,” 
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depicts faithfully the genuine Irish 
spirit of fun and gayety, and at times 
is full of true pathos, which makes it 
strikingly effective; but withal, he has 
succeeded in combining these sugges- 
tive touches with the very best effect 
of which the modern orchestra is 
capable. 

Possibly this is the first time a 
purely Irish opera has ever been pre- 
sented here. In fact, it is the only one 
ever written with a really genuine 
Irish spirit, although there have been 
a number suggestive of nationalism; 
but in none of the national operas does 
one find the profound pathos, the 
keen humor, and the touch of tragedy 
that pervades the entire score and 
music of “Shamus O’Brien.” 

Nationalism in music is always at- 
tractive, and possibly the production 
of this intensely national opera, may 
awaken some of our operatic com- 
posers to activity, and bring them toa 
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realization that there is 
material enough in our 
midst to draw from, with- 
out going to the far East 
or other foreign shores 
for their inspiration. The 
company gathered for 
this production is excel- 
lent, and neither the 
voices nor brogue, which, 
by the way, is not stage 
brogue, but the genuine 
essence imported directly 
from Ireland, are wanting 
in point of excellence. 
Shamus O’Brien, the 
hero, is almost perfectly 
represented by Mr. 
“ Denis O’Sullivan, who is 
not a native of the Emer- 
ald Isle but of San Fran- 
cisco, and a rising young 
artist Americans may 
well feel proud of. 


* * K 


HE first of the sea- 
son two masters of 
the pianoforte held 

our keenest interest; but 
their stay in the east was brief 
and, after a slight rest from pianistic 
stars, two women of more in- 
terest than usual demand _ our 
attention. Rosenthal and Sieveking 
astounded and pleased us, but Mme. 
Carreho and Fraulein Aus der Ohe 
captivate us. They have both been 
heard here before and Fraulein Aus 
der Ohe is quite an American; she has 
played in almost every town on the 
continent and is an immense favorite. 
She is of noble birth,and, when a mere 
child, played a tune she had heard her 
sisters play, forming a harmonious 
bass for it. This attracted the atten- 
tion of her parents to her remarkable 
talent, which they cultivated under the 
best masters. As a pupil of Liszt she 
won fame, and began a concert career 
when very young. During her first 
visit to America, Fraulein Aus der 
Ohe created a genuine sensation and 
her reappearance has always been 
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marked by the greatest success. 
Probably no woman living renders 
Liszt’s compositions as she does. 
Her power is tremendous and yet 
never oversteps the exquisite and 
original interpretations of this truly 
great artiste. She will fill several of 
the Rosenthal engagements made va- 
cant by the latter’s illness. It was at 
Liszt’s desire she was induced to write 
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some of the exquisite preludes, she 
often played during her lessons, which 
the great master had published and 
bound for his exclusive use and 


pleasure. 
Mme. Teresa Carrefio, has also 
been heard in North and South 


America, but has been abroad since, 
during a longer period than Fraulein 
Aus der Ohe. She is a native of 


MARGUERITE LEMON, 
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Caracas, Venezuela, and possesses 
the glowing, sympathetic, magnetic 
personalities of the women of the 
southern climes. She has been called 
the most beautiful woman on the con- 
cert stage, and is now conceded to be 
the greatest living woman pianist. 
Temperamentally Mme. Carrefio 
has always been great, but technically 
and also in the elevated intellectuality 
of her interpretations, she has im- 
mensely broadened. By some critics 
Mme. Carrefio has been called the 
“lioness of the piano,” the intensity 
and passion displayed in her interpre- 
tation of the magnificent tone works 
of the great composers have been so 


marked. 
* * * 


Iss MARGUERITE LEMON, a 
young soprano who only a 
few years ago came to New 


York from Indianapolis, quite un- 
known, is one of the many American 
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trained artists, of exceptional ability, 
who has reached the highest possible 
position, as church and concert singer, 
only to find her career limited by this 
comparatively narrow field. Miss 
Lemon’s natural voice and dramatic 
instinct make her ambition in the 
direction of grand opera very natural. 
Her success as a concert and church 
singer has been very encouraging, 
particularly as it has been entirely 
owing to the merit of her voice and 
ability. She has an unusually rich 
soprano, full of warmth, and her musi- 
cal interpretations are always intelli- 
gent; this combined with a charming 
personality and attractive manner 
have won Miss Lemon many friends 
in both musical and social circles. 
For the past year she has occupied the 
position formerly held by Mme. De 
Vere-Sapio as solo soprano in the cel- 
ebrated choir of the West Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York. 
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DOWN in the meadow the air was sweet 
» .., With a breath of blooming clover. 
The blue-eyed grasses were kissing her feet 
And an azure sky bent over; 
But Mary’s heart had a burden of woe, . 
A burden she sought to cover 
With a smile and song, lest the world should know 
She had loved and lost, her lover. 


Each daisy was nodding her snowy head, 
And a zephyr stirred the grasses, 

Sir bobolink, saucily laughing, said 
“Tis ever the way with lassies, 

They think that a quarrel when once begun 


Can be as easily ended; 


3ut laddies are lost, as laddies are won, 
Sometimes when ’tis least intended.” 


But down through the meadow young Arthur came 
And the laughing skies bent over, 

The zephyrs whispered a maiden’s name 
And a tremor stirred the clover; 

Though he spoke no word yet he kissed her brow 
In spite of the chiding grasses, 

And bobolink whisted “Just see her now, 
’Tis ever the way with lassies.” 


Lalia Mitchell. 

















HERE has been a great deal of 

talk recently about the over- 

crowded ranks of the profession, 
the disastrous results of such a condi- 
tion, and the departure of many play-~ 
ers from the legitimate to vaudeville, 
but discussions of this kind are not 
new, nor are they confined exclu- 
sively to the stage. What branch of 
business is there upon entering which 
the novice is not told that it is over- 
crowded and ad- 
vised to try some- eae 
thing else? There 
are, without doubt, 
more actors in 
this country to-day 
than there ever 
have been, and 
it is true that the 
profession is over- 
run with men and 
women who think 
they can act, but 
there are not now, 
and there never 
have been, too 
many good actors. 
It is a rare thing, 
indeed, when a 
good play pro- , 
duced by talented 
actors fails to win 
success. Who 
complains of bad 
business and over- 
much competition? 
Not John Drew, 
or E. H. Sothern, 
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or Gillette, or May Irwin, or Crane, 
or Fanny Davenport, or any other 
first class company. We have too 
many actors who can not act, too 
many plays which are not worth seeing, 
and too many managers who cannot 
manage. When these are eliminated 
from the profession, no more com- 
plaints about bad business and too 
many actors will be heard. 
* 





es 

The __ probable 
reason why _ so 
many actors—al- 
though there are 
not  proportion- 


ately a great num- 
ber of them,—are 
going into vaude- 
ville is that they 
receive larger sal- 
aries and are more 
widely advertised 
than they other- 
wise would be. 
The _ vaudeville 
manager is not 
obliged to incur 
the expenses for 
royalties, scenery, 
costumes, etc. 
that other man- 
agers naturally 
have to sustain, 
and therefore is 
able to pay larger 
salaries. Then the 
temptation of see- 
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MARIE SHOTWELL. 


From her latest photo. by Aimé Dupont. 


ing their names displayed in large 
type—which a vaudeville manager 
always does when legitimate actors 
enter his ranks—is a great temptation 
to the average player. 
* 
Kn * 
What a perfect gold mine this coun- 
try is for anything English. The mo- 


ment an English lord, an English 
waistcoat, an English actor or an 


English play lands on our shores, the 
average American, in spite of his 
prated independence and alleged pro- 
vincialism, prances around, with his 
hat off, only too anxious to give up 
his good American dollars. The 
English actor found out long ago that 
when London refused him, New York 
would gladly welcome; that unknown 
and unregarded at home he would be 
made much of this side the “pond.” 
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So he came with flourish of trumpets 
and loud acclaim. He brought his 
superannuated playsand thecollection 
of automatons he called his support- 
ing company. Then he told the re- 
porters how he loved dear America 
and the dear Americans. And it took 
the dear Americans a long time to get 
“on.” Nowadays, however, the Eng- 
lish actor and the English play must 





be up to a certain standard, or they 
are sure to be criticised and snubbed 
as heartily as they were formerly 
accepted. 
* 
*K * 

Although Henry Irving, the prince 
of English actors—he who has always 
respected our public by fine produc- 
tions—is not coming over this year, 


MLLE., SAHARET. 








LOTTA LINTHICUM, IN “THE SIGN OF THE CROSS.” 


Photo. by Schloss 


the English flavor in our dramatic 
fare is very strong. 

The first to open in New York this 
winter were Arthur Bourchier and 
his wife, who were successful in com- 
edy. Beerbohm Tree next appeared 
in “The Dancing Girl,” but failed to 
fascinate as E. H. Sothern, whom we 
have come to regard as our own, did 
in the same part five years ago. Mr. 
Tree’s Svengali was an interesting 
study, as it lacked the intense melo- 
dramatic force and animal magnetism 
of Wilton Lackaye’s conception of 
the rdle, and contained much that was 
original and artistic. Mr. Tree por- 
trays the musician and the artist; Mr. 
Lackaye portrayed the man. Mr. 
Tree attracts by force of his intel- 
lectual power; Mr. Lackaye com- 
pelled through sheer physical effort. 

We have never yet seen the real 
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=== Trilby—the Trilby Du 
= ' Maurier wrote and drew, 
but Miss Virginia Harned 
in the American produc- 
tion came much nearer the 
ideal than Miss Kate 
Rorke who played the part 

with Mr. Tree. 

* 

* * 


E. S. Willard is another 
English ‘actor whom we 
_ have always received cor- 
dially. He is intelligent 
and forceful undoubtedly, 
but his work is seldom 
marked by the inspiration 
of genius. “The Rogue’s 
Comedy,” the new play he 
is presenting this season 
may appeal to the select 
few, but it is not a popular 
success. 

John Hare we do not 
know very well as yet, but 
last season he made an 
agreeable impression in 

. several mild little comedies 
and this year he is with us 
again bringing one new 
play and reviving old 

comedies by Tom Robertson. 


* 
* * 


Miss Blanche Walsh, soon to ap- 
pear again, numbers among the char- 
acters she has assumed Queen Eliza- 
beth Trilby and Romeo—a striking trio. 

* 
* * 

A young actress of much beauty 
and dramatic talent is Miss Marie 
Shotwell, a new member of the Ly- 
ceum Stock Company. The best 
work she hasdone yet is herimperson- 
ation of Antoinette de Mauban, the ad- 
venturess in “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
for the picturesque style of her work 
is admirably suited to romantic 
drama. More recently Miss Shotwell 
has been seen at the Lyceum in a ro- 
mantic one act play, which exhibited 
her talent to advantage. Before join- 
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ing this company she appeared for one 
year with Kathryn Kidder in “Ma- 
dame Sans Gene,” and previously to 
that, as Mercedes in “Monte Cristo” 
with James O’Neill. , 


* 
* ok 


A handsome American girl who 
has made remarkable progress for 


her years and who has already ap- 


peared before a London audience, is 
Miss Lotta Linthicum, now playing 
in “The Sign of,gthe Cross.” Miss 
Linthicum originated the part of 
Dacia in this country and then went 
abroad with Mr. Barrett’s company, 
returning to New York for the 
American tour. The portrait of her 
here reproduced illustrates how ad- 
mirably her _ stat- 
uesque and distine- 
tive beauty is suited 
to the part of the 
dashing Pagan. 
* 
* * 

Miss May Irwin is 
without doubt the 
greatest woman come- 
dian in America. 
There is a warmth, a 
geniality and a genu- 
ineness about her 
humor that renders 
it distinct. It has a 
personal quality that 
is fascinating, and it is 
so good-natured that 
one cannot but smile 


with her. Last sea- 
son when she made 
her first appearance 


as a star her play was 
a farce-comedy called 
“The Widow Jones,” 
written to order by 
John J. McNally, but, 
with an actress like 
May Irwin, the play is 
not the thing—she is 
the whole show. 
Not that she monopo- 
lizes the stage, but 
because the audience 


THE 
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wants to see her and hear her 
much more than they want to see and 
hear the play. The new comedy in 
which Miss Irwin is appearing is en- 
titled “Courted Into Court.” She 
plays her own jolly self and sings her 
new “coon” songs as she alone can 
sing them and jokes about her size 
as no other woman would or could do. 


* 
ok * 


If a few more of the wealthy mem- 
bers of the profession would follow 
the example set by Fanny Davenport 
and Corinne, the life of players whose 
active day is over would be made 
easier. Miss Davenport intends to 
expend half a million dollars on a 
home for aged and destitute actors. 


MAY IRWIN. 


Photo, by Chickering, 
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FANNY DAVENPORT. 


From her latest photo. by Baker, Columbus, 


Here also will be received and in- 
structed the orphans of the stage. 
Corinne but recently made her will, 
and planned for the building of an 
institution of like character, to be 
called the Corinne Home. Both of 
these women have made their money 
on the stage, following with fortunate 
investments. Their generosity in 
making their wealth benefit their less 


happy fellow players is certainly 
highly to be praised, and worthy of 
emulation by others quite as wealthy 
who have made fortunes in the same 
way. 
* 
* x 


_Thomas Hardy’s dramatization of 
his “Tess of the d’Urbervilles” will 
be presented in this country by Min- 
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nie Maddern Fiske, who, temperamen- 
tally, is more admirably fitted for the 
part than any other American actress. 
There is little or no lightness in 
“Tess,” and the part.requires a gen- 
ius to make the general gloom and 
depression endurable in dramatic 
form. It is rather strange that a sad, 
even tragic, book will become widely 
popular and be read with great en- 
joyment, while the same story placed 
on the stage will not attract or please, 
but this goes to prove that, though 
people enjoy misery as depicted by 
the novelist, they want amusement in 
the theatre. 


* * 
A new melodrama which made an 


instantaneous o- 


success is “Two 
Little Vag- 
rants,” pro- 
duced by Charles 
Frohman at the 
Academy of 
Music. It con- 
tains the usual 
extravagances of 
melodrama, but 
has some stirring 
situations. The 
feature of the 
piece, however, 
and the cause of 
its success is the 
appearance of the 
two _ miserable 
little fellows who 
give the play its 
name. The parts 
are taken by 
Miss Jessie Bus- 
ley and Miss 
Minnie Dupree 
and are so splen- 
didly played that 
they centre all 
the interest. 


* 
* * 


When a single 
play can be per- 
formed by an 
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MARGARET GORDON. 


AS “VICTORINE” IN “THE GAY PARISIANS.” by : 
actor—and his 


Photo, by Morrison, 
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actor year after year, it is safe 
to assume that both drama and 
man possess the clements of genius. 
Few plays can stand the strain of three 
seasons, and there are not half a dozen 
actors in this country who have played 
the same part continuously for ten 
years. An actor on whom time 
seems to have no effect is James 
O’Neill, and a play which apparently 
could go on forever is “Monte Cristo.” 
The piece has earned half a million 
dollars for Mr. O’Neill, and the actor 
has appeared in it nearly four thou- 
sand times, having never missed a 
performance—a record believed to be 
without parallel in theatrical history. 
“Monte Cristo” thrills andenthrallsto- 
day just as it did at first. And as for 
Mr. O'Neill in 
the part—he 
seems to grow 
younger each 
year. As_ Ea- 
mund Dantes in 
the first act, he 
looks = marvel- 
ously young, 
and, in the suc- 
ceeding acts, as 
the Count his 
work is full of 
fire, grace and 
polish. Had not 
this play been 
such a_ success 
that the public 
always wants it, 
James O'Neill 
would doubtless 
have developed 
into a great 
tragic actor. He 
has the tempera- 
ment, the figure 
and the manner. 


His Virginius, 
which is now 
seen from time 


to time, is a mag- 
nificent perform- 
ance—unrivaled 
any living 











MARGARET MATHER. 


From her latest photograph, copyright 1896, by Aimé Dupont, N. Y. 


Hamlet is said to contain many new 
and finely artistic qualities. 
* . * 

It has been a long time since “Cym- 
beline” has been given an American 
production, although last summer 
Henry Irving revived it in elaborate 
style in London. Margaret Mather, 
after several years’ retirement will 
make her reappearance as a star in 
this play in the character of Imogen— 
called, by many, the loveliest of all 
Shakespeare’s women. The produc- 
tion will be interesting for many rea- 
sons—first to see whether an adequate 
presentation of a Shakespearean play 
will long attract New York audiences, 
second to mark the progress of her 
who at one time was a very prominent 
and promising actress, thirdly, be- 
cause two of our best character actors 
—E. J. Henley, who will appear as 
Tachimo, and W. H. Thompson,— will 
figure in the cast, and lastly, because 
two grandchildren of the late Lester 
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Wallack will make their 
débuts in this production. 
* 


* * 


“Heartsease,” the new 
play by Charles Klein 
and J. I. C. Clarke, which 
was produced early in 
the season by A. M. 
Palmer has been entirely 
rewritten to fit Mr. 
Henry Miller, who will 
star in it. As a romantic 
drama or costume play it 
is much better suited to 
Mr. Miller than in its 
original form, and as an 
admirable company has 
been engaged the pro- 
duction should be a suc- 
cess. Miss Grace Kim- 
ball, for several years 
with E. H. Sothern, will 
play the leading feminine 
role, and Louise Thorn- 
dyke Boucicault will 
have a prominent part. 
Nelson Wheatcroft, an 
actor who is seen all too rarely nowa- 
days, will make his first appearance 
for some time in “Heartsease.” 

a 

Richard Mansfield has postponed 
his production of “The First Violin” 
until the spring, when he will play 
an engagement in New York. An- 
other interesting dramatization of a 
popular book which will be seen on 
the stage this season is the play based 
upon Robert Chamber’s romantic 
novel, called “A King and a Few 
Dukes,” to be produced at Daly’s 
Theatre. 


* 
x x 


“The Girl from Paris” seems to be a 
success more on account of the clever 
people engaged in its representation 
than by reason of the intrinsic merit 
of the piece itself. It is billed as a 
musical comedy, and consequently is 
full of singing and genuine fun fur- 
nished by the excellent comedians and 
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E. M. HOLLAND. 


pretty women. Charles E. Bigelow 
and Joseph W. Herbert, both of 
whom are exceptionally funny men, 
contribute a large share of the merri- 
ment, while Clara Lipman, in the title 
role, and Josephine Hall as a “slavey” 
do considerable toward enlivening the 


piece. 
* 


* * 


It is always a pleasure to write of 
the work of E. M. and Joseph Hol- 
land—almost as great a pleasure as it 
is to see them act. Everything they 
do is marked with an artistic intelli- 
gence, a refinement, a polish and a 
sincerity that are rarely met with. 
E. M. Holland is easily the most en- 
joyable character actor on the Ameri- 
can stage. One or two others may 
be as clever, but none has so agree- 
able a personality, so mellow a voice 
and so charming a manner. His 
Colonel Carter is a perfect representa- 
tion of an old time Southern gentle- 
man—courtly, winsome and pathetic 
in his genteel decay. In modern 
comedy character parts he is always 











JOSEPH HOLLAND. 


original, humorous and artistic. In 
light comedy, calling for a touch of 
seriousness, Joseph Holland has few 
peers. He is manly, sincere and with 
a most engaging manner. He 
handles a comedy scene with deft 
delicacy, and rises convincingly to 
the requirements of emotional pas- 
sages. In “The Social Highway- 
man” he was particularly strong as 
the fascinating thief. 

“A Superfluous Husband,” the new 
comedy which these clever men pro- 
duced last month is a very entertain- 
ing and wholesome play which tells 
of an ambitious wife who lets the 
desire for fame cause her to neglect 
her husband until they gradually drift 
apart, and have a very serious mis- 
understanding before a final recon- 
ciliation. The piece contains not 
only comedy but one strongly dra- 
matic scene, which is splendidly car- 
ried by Joseph Holland and Miss 
Olive Oliver. 


* 
* * 


The new production at Hoyt’s this 
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season is not up to the average. “A 
Milk White Flag,” “A Black 
Sheep” and “A Texas Steer” were all 
better than “A Contented Woman,” 
which has just been put on. The 
story is that of-a rich young wife 
whose husband desires election as 
Mayor of Denver. The wife piqued 
at what she fancies his unkindness or 
indifference consents to become his 
opponent on the woman’s ticket, and 
through her charms wins the place. 
Afterward, upon expressing her con- 
trition at defeating him, she learns 
that the votes cast for her are void 
because she is under age, and the 
office reverts to her husband. Mrs. 
Caroline Miskel-Hoyt plays the lead- 
ing part acceptably, and her unusual 
beauty of face and figure go far 
toward redeeming the play from the 
ordinary. Mr. Hoyt -has done so 
much better work in play writing that 
we are sure he can and will improve 
upon this. 








AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


‘UNDER THE RED ROBE.” 


The spy has his innings in this 
season’s plays. First, Sothern’s pro- 
duction, “An Enemy to the King,” 
shows the woman spy in a somewhat 
heroic light; next Gillette appears as 
a Union spy in Confederate territory, 
ultimately securing a beautiful wife 
and freedom from apparently inevi- 
table death, and now, in “Under the 
Red Robe,” we have the third in- 
stance in a season of a spy as the 
central figure in a play. Weyman’s 
novel has lost nothing in its drama- 
tization, and it is a most artistic and 
captivating play. William Faver- 
sham gives a smooth representation 
of Gil de Berault, though lacking the 
dash and vigor of Sothern, who 
would be entirely at home in the part. 
Dodson’s Richelieu is interesting and 
Miss Allen’s interpretation of Renee 
de Cochefort is excellent. The piece 
has been staged admirably, and the 
book very closely followed in plan 
and plot. 











OGER WAL- 
coTT, the 
new Repub- 


lican governor of 
Massachusetts, 
comes from fine 
old Colonial 
stock, one of his 
ancestors having 
been a signer of 
the Declaration of 
Independence and 
a_ Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the Revo- 
lutionary Army. 
He is in the 
prime of life, and 
brings to his new 
position an up- 
; right and disinter- 
ested character, a personal courtesy and 
charm and a staunch adherence to his 
party’s principles that bespeak a prosper- 
ous and unsullied term for the state of 
Massachusetts. 

Governor Walcott was graduated from 
Harvard College in the class of 1870, where 
he was especially prominent for his ora- 
tory; following this he took a four years’ 
course in law, then served on the Common 
Council of Boston for two years; was in 
the Lower House of the Legislature for 
two years longer, and in 1892 was elected 
Lieutenant Governor, and reélected in 
1894. Governor Walcott has been a firm 
follower of the Republican party since the 
beginning of his public career, although 
he demurred at the nomination of Blaine 
in 1884. His life has been marked by its 
earnestness of purpose and integrity, and 
there is every reason to believe that he will 
be a worthy successor to the gubernatorial 
chair of the old Bay State. 


* * * 





GOV.WALCOTT, OF MASS. 
Copyright 1896 by Chickering. 


Adelina Patti is a woman who needs no 
introduction to the American public—or 
to any public, for that matter. For years 
past her name has been a household word, 
and her marvellous gift has transported 
millions of people. In spite of Patti’s great 


reputation and the length of time she has 
been before the public, she is not an old 
woman by any means. 


About the date of 





her birth there has always been consider- 
able doubt, but she certainly is not far past 
fifty. Of Italian extraction, she was born 
at Madrid, and after a course of training 
appeared at an early age in New York, 
where she was regarded as an infant phe- 
nomenon. Since her début she has been 
regarded as the first singer in the world, 
and even now, her laurels are not tarnished 
and the woman who can eclipse her is yet 
to be heard. Her bell-like voice, so rich, 
so pure, so limpid and so exquisitely sym- 
pathetic has charmed the ear and touched 
the heart, and drawn tears from larger 
audiences than has that of any other singer. 
Patti never sung to any great extent in 
German opera, for she held that the mas- 
sive heroines of Wagner called for a phe- 
nomenal physique and a physical endur- 
ance which she did not possess, and also 
that she did not care to waste and strain 
her voice on the heavy music such parts 
exacted. As a consequence, to-day her 
voice is as fresh and sweet as ever, and 
whenever she emerges from her voluntary 
retirement, she is sure of a perfect per- 
formance and an enthusiastic reception. 
She has sung in grand opera, oratorio, and 
concert, and her rendition of pathetic and 
well-known ballads always awakens greater 
furore than anything else. Her singing 
of “Home, - , 

Sweet 
Home?” will 
go down to 
posterity 
as the most 
perfect and 
touching 
thing of the 
kind on 
record. 





* * * 


A sgreat 
many  im- 
provements 
have been 
made in the 
conduct of 
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190 PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT. 
years, and for Mrs. Beecher was a woman of strong 
these better con- personality and great ambition; she was 
ditions credit proud of her husband and zealous of his 


must be given to 
Mr. Charles Wil- 
loughby Dayton, 
the present Post- 
master, who was 
appointed by 
President Cleve- 
land in 1893. The 
way a great city 
gets its mail is a 
very interesting 
subject, but the 
amount of detail 





CHAS. W. DAYTON. work involved is 
practically un- 
known by the majority of people. In the 


year 1896—the last time report was made 
public,—_the number of pieces of mail 
matter handled amounted to 1,190,968,651, 
and of course this number 
increases each year. Dur- 
ing Mr. Dayton’s incum- 
bency, he has introduced 
many new ideas; a number 


of new stations and sub- 
stations have been estab- 
lished, many more em- 


ployees have been envolled, 
and nearly all salaries have 
been raised. The work of 
clerks and carriers is made 
as comfortable as possible, 
for Mr. Dayton realizes 
that the better an employee 
is treated, the better will be 
his work. And _ naturally 
this increasing of the force 
and expediting of delivery 
has been of great value and 
convenience to the public. 

Mr. Dayton was born in 
Brooklyn, October 3, 1846, 
but has lived all his life in 
New York City. He was graduated from 
the College of the City of New York, in 
1861, and afterwards took a law course in 
Columbia College. Since that time he has 
been a practising attorney. He is a mem- 
ber of several prominent clubs and organi- 
zations, has served on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the New York Assembly, has 
been a delegate to several Democratic con- 
ventions, and was a Presidential elector in 
1884. He has been married about twenty- 
two years and has three children. 

* * * 


MRS. 


It is well known that many famous men 
owe their success to the help and encour- 
agement of their wives, though not every 
man is generous enough to say so. The 
late Henry Ward Beecher never hesitated 
to ascribe a great deal of his popularity, 
his advance and his success to the energy 
and constant assistance of his wife. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


progress. She not only spurred him on to 
great achievements, but she stood stead- 
fastly and faithfully by him in his darkest 
hour. Since her husbahd’s death Mrs. 
Beecher has lived quietly, and has not been 
in very robust health. A year or so ago, 
she sustained a fracture of the hip, which 
naturally left her in a feeble condition, and 
but recently she fell and broke her leg, this 
latter accident being extremely painful and 
rendering her a cripple for the remainder of 
her life. Mrs. Beecher has been the 
mother of three children, only one of 
whom is now living. 


* * * 


For many years, Bourke Cochran of New 
York has been considered one of the es- 
pecially bright lights of Tam- 
many. As an orator, it is 
claimed he is without a peer 
in the Democratic party. 
He has served that party in 
Congress for some time, 
and made a name for him- 
self in that body by reason 
of his eloquent speeches. 
That he is less a politician 
than an orator is shown by 
the fact that he has on 
more than one occasion 
disputed the authority of 
the leaders of Tammany; 
and no_ good politician 
would dream of doing such 
a thing. Mr. Cochran 
came prominently before 
the public in the late presi- 
dential campaign, by rea- 
son of the position he took 
on the financial question, 
breaking away from the 


lead of Tammany and strongly espousing 
the cause of the gold men, going so far 
speeches in favor of 
consequently, 


as to make 
the gold _ standard 
for Major Mc- 
Kinley. Ht ss 


many 
and, 


freely asserted 
that for his 
services he was 
paid a_ larger 
sum than any 
other individ- 
ual speaker in 
the campaign. 
What _ punish- 
ment Tammany 


will deal out 
to him for his 





apparent dis- 
loyalty remains 
to be seen. 


W. BOURKE COCHRAN, 
. 











AN UNFINISHED RACE. 


HEY were both of the Illinois 
farmer type and a portrait of 
either would not have appeared 

out of place on the pages of a life of 
Lincoln. They had met in the little 
general store and were discussing 
their favorite topic—horses. 

Uncle Thomas Whitmark was tall, 
with long face, sunken cheeks and a 
fringe of brindle whiskers beneath his 
jowl. He was seated on a nail keg 
and was also engaged in eating his 
“town dinner.” 

Silas Dare was fleshy, with full 
round features in which were im- 
bedded a pair of twinkling dark eyes, 
and his face was punctuated by a short 
black goatee that saved it from the ap- 
pearance of a perfect circle. He had 
hoisted his great bulk to the top of the 
store counter and sat swinging his fat 
legs as he talked. 

“Course I wouldn’t run ye no race 
on a track ’cause I b’lieve that’s 
wrong; but I don’t think ye cud pass 
me on the road ’f ye overtuk me,” he 
said. 

Uncle Thomas gave a contemptu- 
ous grunt and went on munching the 
crackers and cheese that composed his 
lunch. “I could ride plum round ye,” 
he said, finally. 

“T know the mare is a good animal,” 
said Silas, “and I'll allow that ye do 
hev good hosses as a gen’ral thing;” 
(this was a concession for Dare) “but 
I’ve got a hoss now that kin beat any- 
thing on yer farm runnin’ or I miss 
my guess.” 

“T’ve seen yer hoss, Silas,” said 
Whitmark between mouthfuls, “and 
I'll admit that he is a good beast, too ;” 
(concession for Uncle Thomas) “but 
when ye talk ’bout ridin’ round The 
Mare—why there ain’t a critter in the 
county kin do it.” He stamped his 
foot so forcibly as to rattle the dirty 
dishes on the shelves behind the 
counter. 


“Oh, 
naturedly. 

“Your Simeon’s been comin’ to see 
my datter Polly pretty considerably 
here lately,” Dare said after a short 
silence. 

“That so?” said Whitnfark. 

“Simeon’s a good steddy boy ain’t 
he?” asked Silas. 

“Yes, Sim’s a good boy,” ” said 
Uncle Thomas. He did not like the 
turn the conversation had taken. He 
preferred to talk of horses. 

“My wife’s taken quite a fancy to 
him,” said Dare, shifting his position 
on the counter which groaned beneath 
him. 

Uncle Thomas ate on in silence. 
He wondered for a few moments what 
could be his neighbor’s object in 
speaking of his son, but soon returned 
to the former subject. 

“T’ve got some colts in my south 
pasture I wish ye cud see,” he said. 

“Yes, Sim was a sayin’ las’ Sunday 
that ye hed some pretty good critters 
there. He stayed at our place till 
nigh midnight.” 

“There’s a par o’ sorrels.there that'll 
be hard to beat when I get ’em broke 
to harness,” said Uncle Thomas 
ignoring the mention of his son. 

“Sim’s got a good iddication too, 
ain’t he?” asked Silas ignoring the 
mention of the sorrels. 

“What in thunderation air ye wor- 
ritin’ so about Simeon fur? Guess he 
will be able to take keer hisself. ’F 
ye paid less ’tention to yer gal’s love 
‘fairs ye mout have better hosses, 
Silas.” 

Whitmark thought this would be a 
crushing reproof, but Silas only 
laughed and said: “I suppose ye’ll do 
well by him. He’s yer younges’ son, 
ye know.” 

“T said Sim cud take keer hisself,” 
said Uncle Thomas slyly. 

“But ye bought farms fer Bill and 


sho!” said Silas, good 
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Jep and ye wouldn’t let Sim marry 
*thout doin’ suthin’ fer him?” 

“Sim ain’t married yet and what’s 
more I don’t think he’s likely to be 
soon,” said Whitmark in an irritated 
tone. 

Folks in Oak Hill neighborhood 
said that Thomas Whitmark was 
proud of his “stock” but ashamed of 
his children. This was not true, how- 
ever, although he seldom mentioned 
his three *sons, and was contin- 
ually boasting of the merits of his 
animals. 

He had never become intimate with 
any of his offspring—he was too busy 
looking after his farm and taking care 
of his horses for such “foolishness,” 
and though no doubt he loved him in 
his own gruff way, Uncle Thomas 
would have as soon thought of speak- 
ing to Simeon of his courtship as he 
would have thought of discussing a 
fancy ball with his Dunkard minister. 
Both were unfamiliar subjects with 
him. 

Quite the opposite was Silas Dare. 
He took great interest in the love 
affairs of his children and thought 
they could not be happily married un- 
less he took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings. He had conceived a great 
liking for Simeon Whitmark and if 
he could have had his way his daugh- 
ter Polly and his old neighbor’s son 
would have been married a month 
before; but in spite of his interest in 
the matter he could not yet bring him- 
self to ask Simeon his intentions or to 
question Polly about her lover. So 
now he made persistent efforts to 
learn if Whitmark was _ better 
enlightened than himself. 

Upon Uncle Thomas’ refusal to dis- 
cuss the subject Silas brought the 
conversation back to the former topic. 

“So ye think ye cud pass me on the 
road, eh?” he said. 

“Why, I know I cud,” said Whit- 
mark, relieved. “Didn’t I ride round 
Wash Ogle las’ week and him be’en 
a braggin’ bout his Morgan stock fer 
the las’ year. And ain’t ev’rybody 
that pretends to have a hoss be’en 
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tryin’ to pass me ever since I begun 
to ride The Mare?” 

“Jake Rimbey says he’s got a colt 
that’ll beat her some day,” said the 
storekeeper putting his elbows on the 
counter. 

“Ye kin tell Jake to bring on his 
colt,” said Uncle Thomas, nodding 
comfortably. 

“Ye’re far too proud o’ that mare, 
Thomas,” said Dare in a friendly tone. 
“Some day ye’re goin’ to git rid ’round 
and it’ll sarve ye right too.” 

“T ain’t proud,” said Uncle Thomas 
emphatically. “I jest know what 
The Mare kin do an’ I say so—that’s 
all.” He stood up, brushed the bits 
of cracker from his coarse clothes and 
started to leave the store. 

“Goin’ to the barbycue at Ken- 
nedy’s Grove, to-morrow?” Dare 
called after him. 

“They’re goin’ to have big doin’s 
there,” put in the storekeeper. “They 
bought a beef and two sheep from Bill 
Story an’ ol’ Mat Masters give ’em 
two barrels of cider.” 

“Well, I won’t be thar,” said Uncle 
Thomas pausing in the door- 
way. “Got to go down the south 
part the county to look at some 
mules.” He stepped outside and 
strode away. 

Half an hour later he rode down 
the one street of the village mounted 
on a beautiful, star-faced, bay mare. 
Her coat was as glossy as satin and 
with arched neck she daintily lifted 
her white feet along the dusty road, 
looking more fit to be ridden by an 
Arabian prince than by the gaunt man 
who bestrode her. 

Uncle Thomas held the bridle reins 
in one hand and let the other hang 
loosely at his side in a manner that 
gave him an air of pride which he 
would have indignantly denied 
feeling. ; 

Silas Dare still sitting in the store 
saw him pass. 

“T’d jest like to ride round Thomas 
onct ’f only to take the conceit out 0’ 
him,” he said. “And I believe my 
hoss, Coburg, kin do it.” 
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II. 

Shortly after sunrise on the day of 
the barbecue, vehicles began rolling 
toward Kennedy’s Grove. Judging 
from the number of people going in 
that direction one would have thought 
that all the farmers for miles around 
belonged to the political party that 
had arranged the picnic; but the 
truth was that while those who be- 
longed to the celebrating party hur- 
ried to the grove to listen to earnest 
appeals to “demolish monopoly” and 
“save the country,” those belonging 
on the opposite side attended the bar- 
becue to scoff, debate, and get what 
pleasure they could from a holiday in 
the woods. 

So every one within reasonable dis- 
tance would be there and it would be 
a great day. The beef and sheep 
would be roasted over a bed of hickory 
coals and portions given to each fam- 
ily group. There would be the 
“spread” dinner to the delight of the 
small boy and the horror of the bash- 
ful young man, who would be obliged 
to sit upon the ground and eat with a 
pocket knife. The men would perch 
upon the rough plank seats and sto- 
ically listen to the “statistics” of the 
speakers and laugh loudly at their 
stale jokes. The women would spend 
the forenoon in losing and finding the 
children and the afternoon by gather- 
ing in little groups to talk over their 
homely affairs, giving the speakers 
attention only when they sounded the 
time-worn phrase: “That reminds me 
of a little story,” when they would 
listen until the improbable tale was 
finished and then resume their gossip. 
At night all would go home greatly 
edified or greatly disgusted according 
to their political beliefs. 

The Dare family lived but two miles 
from the grove, so there was no need 
for them to start early. They ate 
their breakfast leisurely and discussed 
the probable events of the day over 
the black coffee which was a feature 
of their repasts. Silas sat at one end 
of the long table and his wife presided 
over the cups and saucers at the other. 


The two grown sons and the hired 
man were ranged on one side oppo- 
site the three daughters. 

The head of the family drained his 
cup and pushed back his chair. 

“I suppose ye young folks will ride 
over hoss back,” he said. “Yer 
mother and me’ll go in the buggy.” 
(He had just bought a new one, hence 
the emphasis on buggy.) ‘Who's 
goin’ to ride Coburg?” 

“Don’t know,” said Ernest Dare. 
“I was goin’ to but I guess I'll ride 
my own horse.” 

“Well whoever rides him if he over- 
takes any o’ Whitmarks on that brag 
mare o’ theirn, I want him to ride 
past ’em ’f he has to run two miles. 
I met Thomas over t’ town yesterday 
and he said there warnt a critter in the 
county cud do it. I want to show 
him he ain’t got the only fas’ horse in 
this neighborhood.” 

There was silence about the table 
for a moment and then Polly the 
eldest daughter, said quietly: “I’ll ride 
Coburg, father.” 

Silas glanced curiously at her. 
“I’m ’fraid ye ” he began, but his 
wife clinked her cup and gave him a 
glance from the corner of her eye. 
Dare always stopped when his wife 
looked at him in that manner for he 
knew he was saying the wrong thing. 
So he said instead: “All right, Polly, 
ye kin ride him. One ye boys saddle 
the hosses fer the gals.” 

“And you gals fly round and clean 
away things. I’ve got to begin 
readyin’ ’f J get there this morning,” 
said Mrs. Dare who duplicated her 
husband in flesh and moved slowly. 

She waddled from the room and 
Silas followed her to their bed 
chamber. 

“What ye think made Polly wanter 
ride Coburg to-day?” he asked, 
sheepishly, when they were alone. 
“T’d a thought bein’s Sim’s e 

“Silas Dare, be ye blind?” his wife 
said, sharply “Can’t ye see that Polly 
and Sim have had fallin’ out?” 

“Had a fallin’ out?” echoed Silas in 
dismay. Was this the end of the ro- 
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mance he had been weaving for the 
past eight weeks? 

“Yes, but that don’t signify nothin’ 
’cept that Polly will ride past him if 
he’s on The Mare and if Coburg’s 
equal to it.” 

“Well Coburg’s ekil to it,” said 
Silas, testily. “But I never sus- 
picioned a 

“T did,” said Mrs. Dare. “I knew 
by Polly’s red eyes that her and Sim 
had quarreled.” She laid an im- 
mense lawn skirt on the bed and 
majestically waved her husband from 
the room. Silas went out looking 
nonplussed. 

Mrs. Dare was right. Polly and 
Simeon had quarreled. Never mind 
about what, young man. No doubt it 
was just some such silly thing as 
caused you and your sweetheart to 
part in anger last evening. And you 
need not raise your eyebrows, In- 
quisitive Matron; it was probably 
about something equally as foolish as 
that which came so near breaking the 
engagement between yourself and 
your husband three weeks before you 
were married. J do not know what 
they quarreled about but Polly had 
given Simeon back his ring, heaved a 
sigh which she imagined to be of re- 
lief at being free again and had gone 
up to her room humming a gay little 
tune. Then she went to bed and 
sobbed herself to sleep. And Simeon 
rode home in the starlight trying to 
persuade himself that Sarah Diacus, 
his former sweetheart, was a finer girl 
than Polly Dare, anyway. He de- 
cided before retiring to ask Sarah to 
wear the ring that Polly had just 
returned. Then he went to bed and 
did not sleep a wink. 

When Polly awoke the next morn- 
ing she missed the weight of Simeon’s 
ring from her hand and her heart 
gave a great throb. Then a kind of 
resentment toward her lover took 
possession Of her. He might have 
known that she did not intend for 
him to take the ring when she had 
handed it to him. Perhaps though 
he did know it and only wanted the 
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ring back that he might give it to that 
Sarah Diacus. Oh, was there not 
some way to make him rue it? 
She gritted her pretty even teeth 
and did up her hair with a defiant 
twist. 

About the same hour Simeon was 
calling Polly an angel and wondering 
how he could have been such a brute 
as to quarrel with her. Of course all 
was over between them but he would 
keep the ring—forever. Had his 
mother been alive he might have told 
her of his heartache but he would 
have as soon thought of confiding in 
Uncle Thomas as he would have 
thought of publishing an account of 
the quarrel in the village paper. So 
he could only brood and curse him- 
self for having lost the best girl in the 
district. 

Polly knew that Simeon was almost 
as proud of The Mare as was Uncle 
Thomas, and when her father, on the 
morning of the barbecue asked who 
was to ride Coburg, a sudden idea 
came to her. She would ride the 
black and if the opportunity occurred 
she would pass The Mare and leave 
Simeon humiliated in the dust. 

She looked very pretty as she sat 
on the big horse that morning and the 
August sun lighted up her clear com- 
plexion and glistened on her dark 
hair. Her brothers and _ sisters 
glanced at her admiringly as she 
guided the magnificent beast down the 
road. They were proud of Polly and 
Coburg too, and they rode along in 
high spirits. When they had gone 
about half the distance Ernest Dare 
suddenly exclaimed: “There’s Sim 
Whitmark, now.” 

“He’s riding The Mare, too,” said 
one of the girls. 

All of them looked toward Polly, 
who closed her lips firmly as she be- 
held the horseman in the road before 
them. 

Simeon was riding slowly to the 
evident dislike of The Mare; she 
would have preferred to race along at 
full speed. But her rider curbed her 
impatiently when she broke into little 
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rebellious canters and she retaliated 
by keeping up a tantalizing prance. 
Simeon’s head was bent forward and 
he appeared to be in deep thought. 
He was a tall young man with brown 
hair and blue eyes—one of those 
young men who appear very hand- 
some when they remain in doors long 
enough for their skin to regain its 
natural color and when they are fash- 
ionably attired; but who look very 
homely when browned by the sun and 
dressed in the rough garb of the 
farmer or the Sunday suit of the rustic 
youth. He was better educated than 
any of the young men in the neighbor- 
hood and had taught the Oak Hill 
school for two terms. In_ short 
Simeon was a type of the young men 
from whom our great lawyers and 
statesmen are made when chance 
tears them away from the farm or 
when by their own desires and efforts 
they come out into the world. 

He was not thinking of becoming 
a great lawyer or statesman this morn- 
ing, however, and I doubt if he ever 
entertained such thoughts. His 
highest ambition was to own a tract 
of land adjoining his father’s place and 
to become as successful a farmer as 
Uncle Thomas. Three months be- 
fore he had decided that Polly Dare 
was just the woman he needed for a 
wife, and after courting her for a time 
ventured to tell her of his decision. 
To his great delight Polly frankly 
agreed with him and they were to have 
been married as soon as Simeon could 
secure the title deeds to his farm. He 
had saved his school money and safely 
hidden behind the old-fashioned 
bureau in his room was almost 
enough greenbacks to make the first 
payment on the land. Then came 
that terrible (?) quarrel and _ this 
morning Simeon wished— 

The Mare pricked up her pointed 
ears at the sound of hoof-beats be- 
hind her. Simeon turned in the sad- 
dle to see who was coming, and be- 
held amid a cloud of dust the set face 
of Polly. In an instant he had 
divined her intention to pass him and 
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he gave a short contemptuous laugh 
as he loosened the curb. 

The beautiful bay seemed to lose 
half her height as she bounded for- 
ward and Coburg appeared like a 
black streak as he thundered after her. 
Simeon could hear the “swish, swish” 
of Polly’s whip which she plied un- 
mercifully on Coburg’s flanks but he 
only urged The Mare with low words. 
On they flew until they came to where 
a by-road entered the main highway. 
Here both horses barely escaped col- 
liding with the flag wagon that 
headed a long procession of horsemen 
and vehicles from the Spring Run dis- 
trict, and which had just reached the 
main road. But they shot in ahead of 
it and the race was continued toward 
the grove. 

The driver of the flag wagon 
thought they belonged to a rival dele- 
gation which was trying to reach the 
picnic woods before his own, and he 
was determined not to be outdone. 
He lashed his horses into a gallop 
regardless of the military band (a fifer 
and two drummers) who rode with 
him and who were ignominiously 
rolled to the bottom of the wagon by 
the sudden start. 

Then followed a scene, indescriba- 
ble. The driver of the second wagon 
in the Spring Run delegation did not 
know what was the matter but he was 
determined to keep up with the leader 
at any cost and each succeeding ve- 
hicle moved quickly forward in much 
the same manner as freight cars re- 
spond to a sudden jerk of the engine. 
The procession became one long 
string of galloping horses, swaying 
wagons and dust. The horsemen 
broke from the ranks and tried to pass 
the vehicles, the drivers of which 
urged their horses forward with 
shouts and whip cracks. 

Most of the settlers in the Illinois 
Valley were emigrants from Ken- 
tucky or Tennessee and their children 
inherited the southerner’s love of fast 
horses. They would have been 
shocked at the idea of running their 
animals on a race track but a trial of 
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speed on the highway was considered 
harmless. And to allow a neighbor 
to ride around you on the road was a 
disgrace only to be wiped out by treat- 
ing him to a like humiliation at the 
earliest opportunity. 

So now the men stood up and drove 
and the women held their babies’ wab- 
bling heads with one hand and clung 
to the seats with the gther, while they 
entreated their husbands if they cared 
for the good name of their stables and 
families not to let any one pass them. 
The children seated flaton the bottoms 
of the big farm wagons solemnly 
bounced about like so many rubber 
dolls. 

The confused procession was left 
behind by Polly and Simeon. The 
Mare was running beautifully and 
Coburg doggedly pounded the dusty 
road behind her. Neither was gain- 
ing, neither losing. Coburg’s red 
nostrils rose and fell on a line oppo- 
site The Mare’s foamy flank with each 
bound. 

They thundered over the long 
Apple River bridge. When they had 
gone a little farther they heard from 
behind them a shrill cry. It was fol- 
lowed by a number of shouts inter- 
mingled with women’s voices. 

“There’s something wrong at the 
bridge,” cried Simeon over his 
shoulder. He tightened the curb and 
after a few dust-plowing leaps The 
Mare came to a standstill. Polly was 
unable to stop the black at once but 
Simeon waited until she could turn 
him and ride back. 

“What is it?” gasped Polly as she 
and Simeon hastened toward the 
bridge. 

“IT guess something happened to 
that delegation we passed back there 
at the road fork.” 

“What’s the matter?” Simeon de- 
manded of a distracted looking man 
as he approached the river. 

“Jeff Kitner’s team stumbled as 
they came a runnin’ on the bridge and 
the wagon tongue fell, and his hull 
fambly was spilled out—and their lit- 
tle Julius was throwed over the railin’ 
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—and there he is hangin’ to that rod 
down there—and he can’t be got at— 
and he mus’ drop into the water—” 
He paused for breath. 

Several men were running back and 
forth across the bridge and shouting 
to the boy to “hang on” while as many 
more were stupidly staring at the 
plucky lad who with white face was 
clinging to one of the suspension rods 
several feet above the water. 

Some were really trying to devise a 
plan to rescue him. 

“Can’t he climb up the rod to the 
bridge?” asked Simeon. 

“His arms is too much wrinched by 
the jar when he fust ketched the 
brace,” said a woman who was help- 
lessly beating the air with her fat 
hands. 

Simeon cast himself from the saddle 
and threw the bridle reins to Polly. 

“Get out of that wagon,” he shouted 
to a number of people who were 
seated in a vehicle to which were 
hitched a pair of strong farm horses. 
The occupants of the wagon hopped 
out like a flock of frightened chickens. 

“Come with me,” he then cried to 
the boy’s father. Jeff Kitner leaped 
into the wagon. 

A moment later Simeon had forced 
the team over the steep high bank of 
the river and into the swift running 
water. 

There was really no great danger 
but Polly caught her breath in quick 
gasps as she watched Simeon driving 
the swimming, plunging horses 
against the current toward the place 
where the boy was clinging. A thrill 
of pride and admiration swept over 
her as she saw him standing so firmly 
in the floating wagon. And then she 
remembered that he was hers no 
longer and that but a few moments 
before she had been striving to 
humiliate him. How could she have 
done it? Would he ever forgive 
her? 

“And it’s all my fault too,” she told 
herself. “If I hadn’t tried to pass him 
that Spring Hill delegation wouldn’t 
have been following us and that poor 
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little boy—” She covered her face 
with her hands and waited. 

The sturdy plow horses slowly 
worked their way up the river until 
the wagon was directly beneath the 
lad. 

“Drop,” said Jeff Kitner, hoarsely. 

The boy loosened his.cramped fin-~ 
gers and an instant later was caught 
in his father’s arms. 

There was a great shout from the 
bridge. Polly uncovered her face 
and ventured to look down to the 
water. Simeon was slowly turning 
the horses about. He allowed them 
to be borne by the current around a 
bend in the river where the banks 
were less steep and a few moments 
later he drove into the crowd near the 
bridge. Jeff Kitner handed the boy 
to his wife and she clasped him to her 
breast sobbing hysterically. 

To escape the mother’s expressions 
of gratitude Simeon hastily mounted 
The Mare and rode away from the 
throng. Polly, half unconsciously al- 
lowed Coburg to follow, and side by 
side they slowly passed up the road 
along which they had raced a few 
minutes before. The Mare twitched 
her ears banteringly at the black and 
Coburg snorted in an eager manner 
but neither Polly or Simeon showed 
an inclination to resume the race. 

They reached Kennedy’s Grove but 
rode listlessly on. 

“Do you know where we are going, 
Polly?” asked Simeon at last. 

“No, where?” she asked, for Sim- 
eon’s tone implied that he at least 
had a destination in view. 

“We are going to the village.” 

“Oh, are we?” 

“Do you know why we are going 
there?” he asked after an interval of 
silence. 

“No,” very softly. 

“We are going there to be married,” 
he said. 

Polly gave a quick start but did not 
reply. Simeon guided The Mare 
close to Coburg’s side and leaning 
from his saddle gently passed his arm 
about her shapely waist. She made a 
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movement as though to draw away 
but instead slowly bent from her up- 
right position until her head rested on 
his shoulder. 

“You haven’t got the title deeds to 
—to our farm yet,” she said, feeling 
that she should make some remon- 
strance. 

“No, but I’ve got you and I intend 
to take no more risks,” said Simeon. 

The Mare and Coburg put their 
noses together for a moment and then 
catching step walked quietly along as 
though they, too, were lost in dreams 
as were their riders. For Polly 
thought that nothing evil could befall 
her while safe in her lover’s embrace 
and to Simeon the brown, sun- 
scorched land through which they 
rode was paradise. What would this 
old world be without love and lovers? 


III. 


Silas Dare and his wife had re- 
turned from the barbecue late in the 
afternoon and stood waiting on the 
front piazza to see who the three 
horsemen coming up the road might 
be. When they came nearer they 
recognized Simeon and Polly, and 
after a moment’s hesitation—Uncle 
Thomas. 

The young folks had overtaken him 
on his return trip from the southern 
part of the county and he now rode 
along with them, a pleased expres- 
sion on his grim countenance that 
might have been a reflection of the 
radiance that beamed from Simeon 
and Polly’s faces. 

The three drew up before the horse 
block and Simeon tenderly helped 
Polly to alight. They stood for a mo- 
ment holding hands and looking into 
each other’s eyes, oblivious of every- 
thing. Uncle Thomas gave a little 
dry cough and the lovers came back 
to earth with a start. Polly stepped 
quickly down to the ground and then 
with a woman’s unwillingness to ac- 
knowledge herself beaten said: “I 
know I’d a won that race if “4 

“Don’t talk o’ winnin’ races now,” 
said Silas Dare coming up in time to 
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hear Polly’s remark and who—old 
gossip that he was—knew at once 
what had happened. “It seems as 
though ’twas goin’ to be neck and 
neck ’atween ye two from this on. 
God bless ye, my children.” 

Polly kissed her father and the next 
moment was folded to her mother’s 
ample bosom while Simeon wrung his 
father-in-law’s hand. Uncle Thomas 
was busy securing the horses. 

Simeon’s wife freed herself from her 
mother’s embrace and giving her hus- 
band a nod and a smile disappeared 
within the house to help prepare the 
evening meal. And the smile made 
Simeon so happy that he went ener- 
getically about helping the Dare boys 
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do the chores regardless of the dis- 
astrous effect upon his Sunday suit. 

Whitmark and Dare sat down on 
the piazza, for Uncle Thomas was to 
remain for supper. They were silent 
for some time. At last Dare tried to 
remark, “Well, it ain’t settled yet 
whether my hoss kin beat yer mare or 
not,” in a casual tone but which ended 
with a disappointed ring in spite of 
his effort. 

“That’s so,’ 
absently. 

Dare gave him a quick glance. 
Uncle Thomas had a faraway look on 
his face and for once he was not 
thinking of “hosses.” 


Will T. Whitlock. 


, 


remarked Whitmark, 
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OROTHY sits across the aisle, 
D To solemn thoughts her mind attuning, 
Nor deigns to grant me e’en a smile, 
Demurely bent in self-communing. 


The clock upon the bare white wall, 
Ticks loud amid the silent praying, 


The crickets chirp, the “ 


30b Whites” call, 


And at the door a horse is neighing. 


An elder shuffles in his chair, 
In fervent gaze the mild eyes lifting, 
And then—resumes his heedless air, 
Amid the courts of Heaven drifting. 


Dorothy’s rapt in Christian truth, 
Her faith is deep and all undoubting, 
And so, I smile at restless Ruth 
Dorothy’s eyes and lips are pouting. 


Hale Howard Richardson. 


HIS ARGUMENT. 


HEN asking for her dainty hand, 
This argument I'll bring ;— 
’°T were heartless for her to refuse 
Me such a little thing. 


George Hyde. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER GREAT-GRANDSON, PRINCE EDWARD OF YORK. 


FOUR ROYAL GROUPS. 


T is a generally accepted saying— 
and one that has come to be con- 
sidered as a fact—that royalty does 

not have a very happy time in this 
world, and of course it is problemati- 
cal whether they will enjoy themselves 
in the next. At any rate their entire 
lives are so conspicuously placed in 
the searchlight of public gaze that 
their emotions and actions are natu- 
rally constrained, and without doubt 


very often the private character of a 
public person is widely different from 
the idea which people have formed for 
themselves. Their pleasures, their 
diversions, their griefs and sorrows, 
their private family quarrels, their 
births, their marriages and_ their 
deaths—every part of their life, down 
to the smallest detail, is so diligently 
observed and so elaborately chront- 
cled, their movements—even to the 
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FOUR ROYAL GROUPS. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF 


GERMANY. 


KAISER WILLIAM, THE EMPRESS, AND THEIR SIX SONS AND DAUGHTER. 


choice of husband or wife—so re- 
stricted by the designs and desires of 
state, that an independent American 
citizen, or any other citizen, must 
admit that royalty is no sinecure. 
Naturally the most conspicuous 
royal family of to-day is that of the 
most extensive nation, and a family 
which in the past few years has had a 
considerable share of sorrow. Its 
dignified and queenly head has ruled 


wisely and beneficently over her peo- 
ple these sixty years, and the ever re- 
curring rumors of abdication are still 
apparently without foundation. Dur- 
ing the long period of her widowhood, 
she has stood steadfast as a sovereign, 
and has been as kindly and indulgent 
a mother as the exigencies of court 
and the obligations of her rank would 
permit. The recent death of Prince 
Henry of Battenburg, the husband of 
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THE CZAR AND CZARINA OF RUSSIA. 


her favorite daughter, the Princess 
Beatrice, was a great blow to her 
Majesty. It is interesting to conjec- 
ture whether Albert Edward, the 
Prince of Wales, will ever accede to 
the throne, and if he does, to surmise 
what sort of ruler he will make for 
his people. He is undoubtedly popu- 
lar, in spite of his many escapades and 
shortcomings—perhaps he is loved by 
his indulgent subjects the more on 


this account—and the Princess, his 
patient and long-suffering wife, is 
adored by the average Briton second 
only to the queen herself. The next 
in succession is, of course, the Duke of 
York, eldest son of Albert Edward. 
It was only a few years ago that his 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, who 
was not very popular with the people, 
died while betrothed to the Princess 
Mary of Teck. When the period of 
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CROWN PRINCE, KING AND 
QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, 


FRANCIS JOSEPH, 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 





FOUR ROYAL GROUPS. 











CROWN PRINCESS OF 
ROUMANIA, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


AN INTERESTING GROUP OF RGYALTY. 


mourning was over the engagement 
of the Princess and the Duke of York 
was announced, and their marriage 
was celebrated a short time afterward. 
Gossip did say that the popular prin- 
cess had loved York all the time, but 
their affection had to be sacrificed on 
the altar of precedence, as Clarence 
was the elder. However that may be, 
the Duke and Duchess are said to be 
a very happy couple, and their two 
children have made them still more 
popular with the people and beloved 
of the queen. Little Prince Edward 
of York, now about two and a half 
years old, is described as a bright and 
sturdy youngster, and a favorite with 
his great-grandmother, the queen. 
After sixty years of female domina- 
tion, the English throne is moderately 
sure of three generations of kings to 
follow. 

The Emperor of Germany—that 
most remarkable man, who is a 


strange combination of crank and 
genius, and whose latest freak is to 
claim the right of succession to the 
British thronehas -brought up his 
family in what he holds to be model 
government. His boys—he has six 
—are strong and hearty, well edu- 
cated, accustomed to severe disci- 
pline, already used to court etiquette 
and military training. Their mother 
is regarded as the model German 
hausfrau—gentle, subservient to her 
arbitrary husband, full of all the do- 
mestic virtues which German tradi- 
tion has ascribed for women, and with 
far more love for her home and chil- 
dren than for the artificialities and 
ceremony of court life. The little 


princess—youngest of the family—is 
being brought up in the same way, 
and the young princes are taught to 
accord her great and due reverence. 
The union of the young czar and 
czarina has already been blessed with 
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a child, who may yet become ruler of 
all the Russias and experience some 
of the vicissitudes of that trying posi- 
tion. Several attempts have been 
made in the past year or two to as- 
sassinate the czar, but we believe that 
he is a mild young man, and certainly 
cannot be held responsible for any of 
the present existing conditions of his 
country. The inexorable laws of 
years are accountable for the wrongs 
of Russia, and many tears of blood 
have yet to be shed before past crimes 
on the people are expiated. The czar 
is as popular with his people as he 
can expect to be, and the czarina, by 
reason of her gentleness and sympa- 
thy is much loved by those who know 
her. 

It was on a recent visit to England 
by the royal family of Roumania that 
the photograph herewith reproduced, 
was taken. The once beautiful and 
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6é O, I can never marry a man 
who smokes. The smell is 
so horrid, and, besides, I 
must be first in my husband’s affec- 
tions. I must have no rivals in the 
shape of dirty old pipes and ragged 
tobacco pouches.” 

“You shall have no rivals, Miss 
Fortescue. You cait have none. 
You are more perfect than any pipe. 
Not even the little one I bought last 
vear is for a moment to be compared 

” 

“No, I suppose not,” she broke in, 
laughing mischievously, “at least you 
say so now. But old sweethearts are 
dangerous, and men have returned to 
their old loves before now,” and the 
blue eyes glanced merrily, and the 
little feet tapped the floor. 

I grew desperate. “I will sacrifice 
anything you wish. I will indeed. I 
will never smoke again. I will burn 
everything.” 

“Even the little pipe you bought 
last year?” she said with a provoking 


widely celebrated Carmen Sylva, who 
has had a much more romantic career 
than most queens, still lingers on the 
stage of life and shares the rulership of 
her little kingdom with her husband. 
The Princess of Roumania, who also 
appears in the group is noted as one 
of the most beautiful of all the royal 
women of Europe. The Crown 
Prince is not particularly famous. 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Aus- 
tria, is one of the oldest sovereigns of 
Europe, and has probably had about 
as varied a career as any man would 
wish. His great persistency and 
arbitrary manner of treating his sub- 
jects has not especially endeared him 
to them, and he has not been a model 
of domestic propriety or virtue. In 
his old age, however, he is leading an 
enforcedly quiet life, and is said to be 
devoted to his grandchildren. 

A Staff Writer. 
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smile. I could have kissed or killed 
her at that moment. 

“Even the little pipe I bought last 
year,” I echoed sadly, and I think 
there must have been a tear in my 
eye. “I will place myself beyond the 
reach of all temptation. And then?” 

“Then we will begin to think about 
it,” she retorted, jumping up, and 
moving towards the door. 

“Think about it?” I said. “Do you 
realize what I am going to sacrifice? 
Can you promise no more?” 

“T am afraid not. You see I must 
prove you first. The spirit is often 
willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

“T will be strong,” I cried, “and I 

*may hope?” 

“All men may hope. But you will 
be well watched, and one cigarette will 
shatter all your hopes. The house 
will now adjourn until the end of 
March, when we will reopen the de- 
bate. Good-bye. Don’t forget the 
little pipe,” and she danced out of the 
room, turning round at the door to 
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give me a mocking little bow, and a 
smile that left me a raving lunatic. 

Slowly and sadly I went home, and 
climbed up the stairs to my sanctum. 
I sat down in a comfortable chair and 
thought. There was a pipe on the 
table by my side; it was the little one 
she was so jealous of. The firelight 
fell on its glowing bowl, and I believe 
it winked at me. I took it up tenderly 
and stroked it. My eye wandered to 
the tobacco jar. I reached out my 
hand and took the lid off. I filled the 
pipe, looking like a guilty thing. 
Then I went to the door and locked 
it, and drew the curtains close over 
every window. I took a match and 
struck it, but I hesitated and the 
match burnt my fingers and fell on the 
floor. I lit another, but again the 
voice of conscience whispered to me, 
and again I burnt my fingers. Then 
I swore loudly and hurled the pipe 
into a corner and sent the match box 
and tobacco jar after it. 

My heart swelled with pride. I 
had conquered. A vast range of 
possibilities opened up before me. 
What might I not do in the future 
with such a will ofiron. I grew reck- 
less, and began to revel in my new 
strength. I rose and took a news- 
paper which I spread out on the table. 
Then I laid a box of cigars on it, and 
two boxes of cigarettes; on the top of 
these one or two cigarette holders, 
and a dozen pipes of different sorts 
and sizes. After that I fetched the 
pipe from the corner and laid it rev- 
erently on the summit of the heap, “a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow”; over them 
all I softly poured the fragrant to- 
bacco from my jar, and began to col- 
lect my pouches. “They will smell 
” | murmured to myself, “but the 
sacrifice must be made complete.” 

Then I unlocked the door, and 
drew back all the curtains, and pulled 
up all the blinds. I was not going to 
hide my light under a bushel. I put 
myself in the direction of the fireplace, 
laid hold of the paper by its four cor- 
ners and shut my eyes. Ina minute 
all would be over. I moved towards 
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the fireplace, but as I did so a thought 
struck me, and I hesitated. “Am 1 
doing right? It will be a sinful waste. 
I will give all away to the poor. And 
then ought I not to keep some of 
the things? That pouch my aunt 
worked for me? That pipe my 
brother gave me? The presents from 
various members of the family? No, 
it would hardly be quite right.” I 
hesitated, and was lost. 

There came a knock at the door, 
and Willoughby entered. 

Willoughby is a great friend of 
mine—so far as any non-smoker can 
be a smoker’s friend. I would not let 
him be a witness of my defeat. I put 
the newspaper and its contents hastily 
down on the table. 

“What on earth are you doing, 
Johnson,” he cried? 

“Oh, I’m just—just clearing up,” 
I said with an attempt at a smile. 
“The room gets in such an awful 
muddle you know.” 

“Your tobacco looks as if you kept 
it on the floor,” he said, flinging him- 
self into a chair. “But I have some- 
thing to talk to you about. We have 
always been great friends, but hitherto 
there has been one bar to the perfect 
communion of our souls. . You 
smoke; I do not. At last that bar is 
going to be removed.” 

A cold sweat gathered on my fore- 
head. He had guessed my inten- 
tions, or had Isil told him. She could 
not have been so mean as to publicly 
crow over her conquest. I feebly 
answered “Yes,” with a mixture of 
assent and interrogation in my tone. 

“Yes, old man,” he said, rising and 
grasping my hand, “there is now noth- 
ing between us. I am going to—to 
smoke.” 

I looked at him in silent astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, old man, smoke. Why do 
you look so concerned? It is not 
very bad, is it? I mean, the begin- 
ning?” I saw his enthusiasm die 
away as the reality rose before him.’ 

“Oh, no,” I replied in a tone that 
suggested a fewsurvivorsof the ordeal. 
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“You don’t seem very glad,” he 
said. “But I am going to let you 
teach me. What shall I start on? 
Quick, tell me. My courage is 
screwed up to the point. I can’t wait 
a moment.” 

The fiend of malice entered my 
soul. If I was to suffer by seeing him 
smoke, and knowing that I must deny 
myself even a cigarette, he should 
suffer too. I have some peculiarly 
rank cigars that I keep for my ene- 
mies. I gave him one. 

He lit it, and pulled at it vigorously, 
talking the while to keep his courage 


up. “Why don’t you smoke, old 
man?” he said, jovially. “I thought 
you could never resist the smell. 


Come, light up.” 

“I am going to give it up for a 
time. Lent, you know. Must give 
up something. Doctor’s orders too. 
Bad for the heart. Waste of money. 
Think of so many poor people who 
want for bread.” 

“What?” he cried, and he began to 
jeer at my infidelity. I cursed him 
under my breath, but as he grew paler, 
and ceased to chatter, I felt I was re- 
venged, and even began to pity him. 

At last he let the cigar out, and 
grew very thoughtful. I poured him 
out something to drink, and we both 
imbibed steadily for two hours, I to 
drown my sorrow and regret, he to 
keep himself alive. 

Then we both grew more cheery 
and communicative. He told me that 
he thought he would never repeat 
such an experience, but did not see 
how to avoid it. Fact was, he said, 
he had promised some one—had 
promised a lady—to smoke. She had 
said she would not marry a man un- 
less he smoked. Besides, smoking 
destroyed germs. 

Confidence begets confidence, and 
I told him my story with tears in my 
eyes. “I cannot do it,” I cried. “I 
don’t think I can, either,” he moaned. 
“But I must, or she will not marry 
me. How I wish we could exchange. 


AND 
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You are in luck. What an excellent 
wife yours will make you. So con- 
siderate of your health, so thoughtful 
for the poor.” 

“You are in luck, indeed. She must 
be a sweet girl. So sensible. She’s 
quite right about germs. Exchange 
is no robbery. Let’s exchange. We 
will introduce each other. The rest 
will be only a question of time.” 

“It’s a bargain!” 

“I have perfect faith in your taste, 
but who is she?” 

“T think you have met her: Lillian 
Fortescue. What on earth’s the 
matter?” I had sworn a loud oath at 
the mention of the name, and crushed 
a cigarette box to pieces with my fist. 

“What’s the matter?” I cried. 
“Why, you fool, there’s no need for 
any exchange. We have both been 
fooled by the same girl.” 


For a few minutes neither of us 
spoke, but Willoughby hurled a fresh 
cigar I had given him into the grate, 
and my hand slowly stole towards the 
little pipe I bought last year. It was 
still filled. I lit it, and after a few 
puffs, burst into laughter. 

“Little devil!” I cried. “She said 
the smell was so horrid, and she would 
have no rival in a dirty old pipe.” 

“She said it was so good for a man,” 
he continued, “kept him quiet and out 
of mischief, and always made him 
sociable.” 

“T suppose she wanted neither of us 
and set us impossible tasks to win 
her.” 

Next morning we concocted the 
following note, and sent it round to 
her: 

“DEAR Miss FortEescuE:—We, the un- 
dersigned, finding it impossible to fulfill 
the tasks you have set us, have agreed to 
undertake one another’s burdens, and so 
accomplish all that you desire. 

Your obedient slaves, 


JouHN WILLOUGHBY. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON.” 


J. B. Harris Burland. 














THE POET'S ORIGIN. 


BROKEN heart, a seraph’s lute, a dream, 
Together with a tear, a vagrant mind, 
A roaming angel one day chanced to find; 
Then, wond’ring idly how the whole would seem 
Bound all in clay, man-shape. The Force Supreme 
Beheld the dormant being so designed 
And chided him who thus so far inclined 
To empty jest. “Thou dost usurp, blaspheme,” 
The All-Wise said, “and for thy grievous sin 
Shall tenant yonder form until the end. 
Thy name henceforth is Poet—thou shalt win 
The scorn of men the more thou wouldst ascend; 
Yet ever must the angel bound within 
Uplift the Poet and direct his trend.” 
. Franklyn W. Lee. 
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HE origin of the pretty custom of 
sending valentines, like many 
another old tradition, is not 

traceable to any given date, but as the 
god of love was the first of all the 
gods, so may this inspiration of the 
tender passion be said to be one of the 
most ancient of the practices of lovers. 
From the young patricians of Greece 
and Rome, to Phillida and Corydon in 
the forests of Arcady, even to Edwin 
and Angelina of the present day, these 
tender missives, each breathing poetry 
and passion, ornamented by rosy 
cupids, pierced hearts and other em- 
blems of love have been interchanged 
on this happy festival. In the olden 
times, however, much greater signifi- 
carice was attached to St. Valentine’s 
Coming early 


day and its customs. 


in the spring, it was supposed to be the 
day on which birds mated, and 
nothing was considered more natural 
than that youths and maidens should 
choose a lifelong mate. The prac- 
tice of choosing valentines was a reg- 
ular custom in ancient Rome. Dur- 
ing the festival of Lupercalia, which 
occurred in February, the names of a 
large number of women were written 
on scrolls or parchment and placed in 
a box, from which they were drawn 
by young men, and in this manner 
couples were mated. Subsequently 
the priests endeavored to stop this 
custom, but only succeeded in slightly 
changing its form. Then, a “select” 
number of names of one sex were put 
into a box by the other sex on the 
eve of February 14th, and thus every- 
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one drew a name, and for the time 
being the persons brought together 
in this way called each other “Valen- 
tine.” Handsome presents were 
made on St. Valentine’s day, the gifts 
“usually being of jewelry, although 
gloves and garters are mentioned in 
one ancient chronicle. 

This “Lottery” custom, as it was 
called, was followed in England and 
Scotland at least up to 1740, if not 
beyond that date, and the practice of 
giving presents developed great ex- 
travagance among the British court- 
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iers. Only the gentlemen sent costly 
valentines, and their being chosen by 
a lady always placed them under ob- 
ligations to make a costly gift. 
Married, as well as single men, were 
likely to be named by fair ladies as 
their “Valentines.” Mr. Pepys enters 
in his diary under date of Feb. 14th, 
1667, the following: 


“This morning came up to my wife’s 
bedside (I being up dressing myself) little 
Will Mercer to be her Valentine, and 
brought her name written upon blue paper 
in gold letters, done by himself, very 
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pretty; and we were both well pleased with 
it. But I am also this year my wife’s Valen- 
tine, and it will cost me £5; but that I must 
have laid out, if we had not been Valen- 
tines. 

Then Mr. Pepys refers to purchas- 
ing a gift for his wife on Valentine’s 
day, in order that the “wretch,” as he 
affectionately called her, might have 
something with which to enjoy herself 

The many little cus- 
toms followed by _ the 
youths and maidens of 
England on _ Valentine’s 
day are similar to those 
superstitions observed on 
the feast of Hallowe’en. 
One was that the first 
unmarried person met on 
the eventful day was des- 
tined to be one’s future 
wife or husband.  Illus- 
trating this, the poet Gay, 
in one of his rural ballads, 
makes one of his female 
characters say, 


“Last Valentine, the day 


when birds of kind 

Their paramours, with mutual 
chirpings, find, 

I early rose just at the break 
of day 

Before the sun had chased the 
stars away; 

A-field I went, 
morning dew, 

To milk my kine (for so 
should housewives do) 

Thee first I spied—and the 
first swain we see, 

In spite of fortune, shall our 
true love be.” 


amid the 


In the Connoisseur, a publication of 
about 1750, we find the following 
spirited and girlish account of a few 
more quaint practices: 


“Last Friday was St. Valentine’s: day, 
and the night before I got five bay-leaves, 
and pinned four of them to the four corners 
of my pillow, and the fifth to the middle; 
and then, if I dreamt of my sweetheart, 
Betty said we should be married before the 
year was out. But to make it more sure, I 
boiled an egg hard, and took out the yolk 
and filled it with salt; and, when I went to 
bed, ate it, shell and all, without speaking or 
drinking after it. We also wrote our 
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lovers’ names upon bits of paper and rolled 
them up in clay and put them into water, 
and the first that rose up was to be our 
Valentine. Would you think it?—Mr. 
Blossom was my man. I lay abed and shut 
my eyes all the morning till he came to our 
house, for I would not have seen another 
man before him for all the world.” 


e 


A good many minor English poets 
wrote verses especially for valentines, 


WAITING FOR THE POSTMAN. 


and it is well known that some of the 
more brilliant ones were not above 
addressing sonnets to their lady loves 
on this festive season. Chaucer al- 
ludes to St. Valentine’s day, and so 
does the poet Lydgate. Shakespeare 
puts these lines in poor Ophelia’s 
mouth: 
“Good morrow! ’tis St. Valentine’s day, 

All in the morning betime, 
And I, a maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine.” 

One very pretty and quaint conceit, 
supposed to be written by some love- 
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sick gallant is an “Invocation to 
Saint Valentine”: 


“Haste, friendly Saint, to my relief, 
My heart is stolen, help! stop the thief! 
My rifled breast I searched with care, 
And found Eliza lurking there. 


“Away she started from my view, 
Yet may be caugbt if thou pursue; 





“OUTSTRIP THE WINDS, MY COURIER DOVE!” 


Nor need I to describe her strive— 
The fairest, dearest maid alive. 


“Seize her—yet treat the nymph divine 
With gentle usage, Valentine, 

Then tell her, she, for what was done, 
Must bring my heart and give her own.” 


Another poem which was published 
in a “Gentleman’s” magazine of the 
day is written in the same amor- 
ous strain, and is persuasive and 
tender enough to move the heart of 
the haughtiest lady of Vére de 
Vére. 


“Shall only you and I forbear 

To meet and make a happy pair? 
Shall we alone delay to live? 

This day an age of bliss may give. 
“But ah! when I the proffer make, 
Still coyly you refuse to take; 

My heart I dedicate in vain, 

The too mean present you disdain. 


“Yet since the solemn time allows 
To choose the object of our 


vows; 
BoldlyI dare profess my flame, 
Proud to be yours by any 
name.” 

It is not improbable 
that carrier pigeons were 
often employed to carry 
the tender missives of love 
that ladies sent to gallants 
who happened to be at 
court or in the camp on 
St. Valentine’s day. At 
any rate on an old print 
we find the accompanying 
portrait exemplifying the 
pretty custom, and the 
following verses, with 
which she instructs the 
winged messenger: 
“Outstrip the winds, my 

courier dove! 

On pinions fleet and free, 
And bear this letter to my 

love, 

‘Vho’s far away from me. 
“it bids him mark thy plume 

whereon 

The changing colors range; 
But warns him that my peace 


is gone, 
If he should also change. 


“Tt tells him thou return’st again 
To her who sets thee free; 

And, O! it asks the truant when 
He'll thus resemble thee?” 

About the origin of the real Saint 
Valentine there is much doubt. 
There were a number of men of that 
name, three of whom in particular 
were commemorated on February 
14th. They were benevolent priests 
and did much in healing the sick. 
All were cruelly put to death on ac- 
count of their Christian faith, but, in 
spite of their good deeds and martyr- 
dom, there seems to be no reason why 
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their day should have been celebrated 
in the manner which grew to be the 
custom. Another Valentine, or Val- 
entinus, who was beheaded about 270, 
and early canonized was said by an 
ancient chronicler to be ‘“‘a man of ad- 
mirable parts, and so famous for his 
love and 
charity that 
the custom of 
choosing 
valentines 


Pees oo 
\ } <5 


A= 


upon his 
festival took 
its rise from 


| 
thence.” But Y 
in this ma- | 
terialistic and | () = 
unromantic | 
age it is hard 
to believe | vy, 
that the char- | 
acter of any | 4y 
saint, how- ‘ 
ever beautiful 
and benevo- | () 
lent, would | 
prompt the | -, 
practice of | Y 
choosing 
sweethearts 
or lovers. 
The idea that 
the old cus- 


tom of find- 
ing valen- 
tines was 


inspired by 
the mating of 
birds on that 
day and the 
natural = in- 
clination that 
youth and 
maiden have 
in the spring 
to “turn to thoughts of love” is far 
more plausible. 

It is interesting to note the gradual 
change of the custom through the ad- 
vance of years. First the choosing 


CUPID TAUGHT 


of lovers for husbands and wives was 
abandoned, and the election of merely 
nominal 


sweethearts substituted. 
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Then this diversion fell into disuse, 
and the sending of gifts was the chief 
feature of the day, although balls and 
fetes were often held for the com- 
memoration of Saint Valentine. 
Then these expensive practices grad- 
ually gave way to the interchange of 
love verses 
on pretty 
painted 
cards, which 
were usually 
mailed or 
sent with 
great secrecy. 

This cus- 
tom became 
so widely 
| popular that 
| a wonderful 
| amount of 
| business was 
| 
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done by deal- 
ers in valen- 
tines and the 
posto ffices 
| were always 

| overcrowded 
V | with mail at 
* this 
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period. 
Artists and 
poets found 
remunerative 
employment 
in the con- 
coction of ap- 
propriate de- 
signs and 
verses with 
which to dec- 
orate the 
cards which 
romantic peo- 
ple delighted 
to buy. There 
were the 
penny cards on which were litho- 
graphed a rose or pair of birds 
with the words “To My Valen- 
tine,” or such ancient verses as 


“Rose is red, 
Violet’s blue; 

Sugar’s sweet, 
So are you.” 
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or that other dear old favorite 


“If you love me 
As I love you, 
No knife can cut 
Our love in two.” 

We all remember these tender mes- 
sengers of child love, and the great air 
of excitement and secrecy which used 
to surround our playmates and our- 
selves on St. Valentine’s day, when we 
first felt the darts of Cupid and sent 
and received the first love letter; when 
mother or auntie or some one else was 
prevailed upon to address the en- 


velope that our own uncertain chi- 
rography might not betray our iden- 
tity to the beloved recipient, for the 
secrecy was the best part of it all. 
Ah, the innocent little intrigues and 
subterfuges, the telltale blushes and 
giggles that were a part of our little 
lives at the season of Saint Valentine! 
Have you forgotten it, woman of the 
world and business man? Can you 
not still find a trace of the love and 
sunshine of childhood days in a secret 
corner of your heart, cold and 
disappointed though you be? 

















SIR JOSHUA REYNOLD’S IDEA OF CUPID. 
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Year by year, however, the custom 
has decreased in popularity. We no 
longer see such elaborate confections 
of lace paper, ribbon bows, scented 
satin leaflets and hand-painted cards 
all aglow with rosy Cupids and golden 
arrows. The public seems to tire at 
last of good Saint Valentine. Even 
the comic pictures which so delighted 
mischievous school boys, are becom- 
ing less and numerous. The artists 
and the poets, the dealers and the 
postoffice no longer note the influx of 
business on February 14th. But the 





LOVE EVERYWHERE. 


wise little birds continue to mate and 
chirp and twitter their love songs just 
the same, when the spring comes 
round; and Cupid still fires his winged 
arrows at the hearts of men and 
maidens. The festival of Saint Val- 
entine may lapse into the most innoc- 
uous sort of desuetude, but the laws 
of Mother Nature, the pranks of mis- 
chievous Cupid and the love of love 
will endure as long as the world lasts 
and we have hearts within us. 


Beatrice Sturges. 


LOVE EVERYWHERE. 


UPID rises from his sleep, 
Fills his quiver with his arrows, 
Comes a-smiling down the steep 
Driving all his flitting sparrows. 
Lo his mother sends him dight 
With the flowers red and white— 
Roses red to crown the lover, 
Soft anemone the other. 
Far and wide his arrows fall, 
In the cot and in the hall, 
In the school and at the ball; 
Love is present everywhere. 
: First a smile and then a glance 
And a meeting at the stair, 
Afterwards a dizzy dance, 
Love is present everywhere— 
In a glass of ruddy wine, 
In a smile or valentine. 


Daniel Hugh Verder. 














THE FAIR DESCENDANT OF ARAMINTA WILLOUGHBY. 


ERE’S a nice pros- 
pect; tickets to buy 
for the leap-year 
ball, two dollars; 
likewise fancy-dress 
costume for said 
ball, price goodness 
knows  what—call 

it X; item, one pair long gloves to go 
with afore-mentioned fancy costume, 
all of three dollars; add five dollars 
for slippers and stockings to match 
and the ‘dem’d’ total is ten dollars, 
plus X. And I’ve spent every nickel 
of my December allowance and part 
of January’s, and daren’t go in debt 
for another cent. Aunt Margaret, 
untangle this muddle; what is to be 
done?” 

“My dear, my dear, don’t be so 
tragic. Let us look things squarely 
in the face. Now let me see, the ball 
is on New Year’s eve, isn’t it? What 
character do you intend to represent?” 

“Haven’t decided. Thought of 
Queen Elizabeth, so inexpensive, you 
know, and I resemble her so exactly. 
I am so tall and thin and majestic, etc., 
and my nose is so aristocratic.” And 
plump Pauline Ellersley caressed that 
decidedly retroussé feature of her face 
with a calm despair. 

“Pollie, do be sensible. I have 
loads of old duds up garret. Now, if 
we could rummage out something 
from among them—now, I think of it, 
I’ve an old ball gown of my aunt’s that 
hasn’t seen the light these many years, 
but if it will only fit, you can be a lady 
of the eighteenth century, and if your 
pariner only knew—whom are you 
going to take, Pollie?” 

“Only Hal—he’s almost my cousin, 
you know,” answered Pollie, with a 
laugh and a blush. Stately Aunt 
Margaret smiled a gratified smile, as 
she led the way up the narrow stairs 
leading to the garret. Harold Wylie 
was her stepson, and having no chil- 
dren of her own, she had expended alf 
her store of maternal love on him, and 
took great pride in the thought that, 





although he had a foreign, “flighty” 
mother, his stepmother had managed 
to make a man of him. 

“Then it can be easily arranged. 
Harold shall wear his grandfather’s 
suit—thank goodness I’ve kept them 
so well all these years, though I’ve 
been tempted more than once to make 
a bonfire of some of them. Now, 
here’s your gown, my dear, and a 
handsomer one will not be found in 
any family chest in Hamilton, I dare 
say, for your great-grandfather, 
Squire Willoughby of Massachusetts, 
was one of the richest men in the state, 
and dressed his daughter Araminta 
like a princess.” k 

“Was her name Araminta, Aunt? 
How terrible!” 

“Yes. And you may thank me for 
saving you from being burdened with 
the same name. Your father was set 
upon it, and it was only after my 
threatening to stay away from the 
christening that he gave up his ridicu- 
lous notion.” 

“Aunt, you have my everlasting 
gratitude. To have been given the 
name of Araminta besides this inflic- 
tion of a nose, would have been adding 
insult to injury. How can I ever re- 
pay you for having rescued me from 
such a fate?” 

“By changing your name to Wylie, 
if Hal has sense enough to ask you.” 
And Aunt Margaret gave her niece a 
significant glance. Miss Ellersley 
hid her blushes in the big trunk, and 
with suspicious eagerness fished out 
the accessories of her great-aunt’s 
toilet. 

“Here are the stockings, all silk, 
and see what elaborate clocks—and 
the slippers, what murderous heels, 
and, oh! I know they'll be miles too 
small! But where are the gloves?” 

“There aren’t any.” 

“No gloves? But, Aunt, there are 
no sleeves, only a strap over the 
shoulder, and my illustrious great~ 
aunt surely didn’t go with her 
arms r 
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“Bare? Yes she did. Her arm 
and hand were famous for their 
beauty, and you know in those days 
it was the custom for gallants to kiss 
their ladies’ hands, and my uncle 
vowed he wouldn’t put his lips to kid 
when there was the fairest skin in all 
the county beneath it; and so Ara- 
minta, no doubt well-pleased at so 
good an excuse as her fiancé’s wish 
(that was before she was married, my 
dear), displayed her white arms to the 
envy of all the dames in the country 
side. It’s a good thing that you in- 
herit the Willoughby arms, Pollie, for 
to carry out this character truthfully, 
you must go without gloves.” And 
so it was decided. 

Pauline looked forward with joyful 
anticipation to: the New Year’s eve 
ball. Hamilton was a dreadfully slow 
town, and such an event as a leap- 
year ball had never before startled its 
aristocratic inhabitants. Leap-year 
had come and gone time after time, 
and the prim ladies of this old-fash- 
ioned place had never deigned to no- 
tice so frivolous an innovation. But 
when ’96 was nearly gone, the society 
girls, tired of the worn-out ways of 
entertaining, worked hard to stir up 
enthusiasm enough forsuch a startling 
event as a leap-year dance. At last, 
after much pleading that it would be 
their last chance for four whole years, 
the hard-hearted townsladies yielded. 
Then fortune seemed to smile on the 
indefatigable enthusiasts, for the 
Ladies’ Literary Society, the most au- 
gust body in the town, consented to 
give the ball under its very own aus- 
pices; Colonel Orr offered his spa- 
cious mansion for the scene of the fes- 
tivities, and the proceeds were to go 
to swell the Library Fund. It was 
very select, and happy the girl who 
was honored with an_ invitation. 
There was a perfect fever of excite- 
ment about the all-important affair, 
and what costume each one would 
wear, and whom each one would take 
was an endless source of conjecture. 
Everyone knew whom Pauline Ellers- 
ley was going to take, and many were 





THE FAIR DESCENDANT. 


the girls who would have given nearly 
all they possessedtostand inher shoes, 
for Harold Wylie was the lion of the 
hour. What fellow wouldn’t have 
been, if he were rich, good-looking, 
college-bred, and had just returned 
from a long visit abroad? ‘“Hand- 
some Hal” he was called, and well did 
the name become him, for from his 
Italian mother he got flashing black 
eyes, dark skin and hair, while from 
his father, who came of fine old Vir- 
ginia stock, he inherited his fine brow 
and chin, as well as his tall, well-knit 
frame. There was nothing effemin- 
ate about his beauty. “Heaven pre- 
serve us!” as his stepmother used to 
say, whenever any one was unfortu- 
nate enough to put her out of patience 
by calling her stepson pretty. 
“Heaven preserve us from a pretty 
man. I remember that nothing so 
exasperated my father as to hear a 
man praised for his beauty. ‘Out on 
your handsome men!’ I have often 
heard him say, shaking his cane vigor- 
ously all the while, ‘when your hand- 
some man isn’t a scoundrel, he’s an 
idiot? And I agree with him. 
When you want to compliment me, 
say that my son is a fine-looking fel- 
low!” All the girls pronounced him 
“dreadfully swell,” and envied pretty 
Pollie her close acquaintance with him, 
for although he was not really related 
to her, still, as Pollie quaintly put it, 
“he was almost a cousin.” But, al- 
though, when playmates as children, 
they had always wished to be “truly 
cousins,” it is probable that since the 
two had grown up, they were very 
glad to be no more nearly related 
than “almost.” For certain it is that 
since Harold’s return, Pollie had 
dreamed of brilliant, dark eyes and 
polished manners by night, and had 
taken to “polishing up” her foreign 
languages by day, so that she would 
not appear so uncultured to—people; 
while Hal had found that the little 
playmate whom he had always called 
a Sweet P. had blossomed into the 
most radiant flower in Hamilton’s 
famous bouquet of buds. 











THE FAIR DESCENDANT. 


The long-prepared-for night ar- 
rived. All was bustle and excite- 
ment in Pollie’s room, and what with 
having both mother and aunt fussing 
over her, Pollie scarcely knew 
whether she was on her head or heels. 
Aunt Margaret had insisted upon su- 
perintending the dressing of her 
favorite, and with her own white fin- 
gers piled up the heavy masses of Pol- 
lie’s hair on her pretty head, and the 
puffs and complicated figures she 
made out of it, would have defied the 
skill of a professional hairdresser to 
copy. And when she had used about 
two score or more hairpins in arrang- 
ing the top of the hair, she let down 
a whole shower of sunny curls on each 
side of Pollie’s face, carefully copying 
the effect from a miniature of the 
famed Araminta Willoughby, and 
when Aunt Margaret had finally fas- 
tened the last coil in place, Mrs. Ellers- 
ley, taking the miniature, gazed from 
it to Pollie, and then back again: 
“Why, Pollie, you’re as like as two 
peas!” she exclaimed, innocent of a 
joke, and she could not be made to 
see it, either, although Miss P. her- 
self explained it with a laugh that 
threatened the destruction of the Chi- 
nese puzzle on her head. It took all 
three, Aunt Margaret, mother, and 
Pollie to put on the elaborate gown so 
as not to disturb the feathery masses 
of hair, and when it was on, Pollie 
gasped, as she beheld herself in the 
mirror: “Oh, Aunt Margaret, isn’t 
part of it gone?” It was an empire 
gown with the bodice cut right down 
to what Pollie called the “danger 
line,” with only a narrow strap fall- 
ing over her arm for a sleeve. Pol- 
lie’s bare, white shoulders gleamed 
like polished marble, and with her 
round arms and slender hands loaded 
with mother’s and Aunt Margaret’s 
most costly gems, and her small head 
crowned with its wealth of bright 
curls, and the tiny patch in the form 
of a star just above the dimple in her 
cheek, she looked more like a dainty 
bisque ornament, than a real live 
nineteenth-century girl. She showed 
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in a moment, however, that she was 
real flesh and blood by the quick 
blush which overspread her face when 
the creaking of the big front door an- 
nounced the arrival of her knight. 

“You'll do, Pollie,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet, complacently surveying her 
handiwork, “and I must say you re- 
flect great credit upon me, and even 
upon your great-aunt, Araminta 
Willoughby. Now, go, dear, there’s - 
Hal, don’t keep him waiting, for I fear 
he has exhausted all his fund of pa-~ 
tience in struggling into his costume. 
He would, wear his grandfather’s 
sword, and if he doesn’t come to grief 
with it, it will be a miracle. Mind 
those dreadful heels, and Pollie!” as 
her niece tripped down the stairs, 
“Don’t sit ina draught!” 

Hal was waiting for Pollie at the 
foot of the stairs, and gave his trans- 
formed sweetheart a rapturous glance 
as he exclaimed, “Pollie, you’re per- 
fectly gorgeous!” 

Pollie made him an_ elaborate 
courtesy which nearly precipitated her 
down stairs, for one of those terrible 
heels caught in the carpet. Hal 
saved her from falling, and the two 
formed a pretty tableau in their anti- 
quated costumes for a minute, and 
then Hal spoiled the picture by ex- 
claiming impatiently, “Cicero! I’ve 
gone and split this confounded 
glove!” 

“I’m so sorry,” said Pollie, sympa- 
thetically. “I'd sew it up for you ina 
minute only my thimble-finger is too 
sore.” 

“What’s that? Some new feminine 
complaint? We fellows have base- 
ball fingers—I’ve one myself; got it 
the last game I played at college—see 
how large that joint is? But I’v2 
never heard of a thimble-finger bce- 
fore; let me see it—is it very pain- 
ful?” 

“Oh, Hal, you goose!” and her 
merry laugh rang out. “I mean the 
finger that I wear my thimble on— 
the middle finger of the right hand. 
You’re too ridiculous.” Hal joined 
in her laugh at his stupidity, and 
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added: “Well, it won’t matter about 
the glove. I'll try and keep it out of 
sight. But I wasforgetting—hereare 
some roses, but really, you are such a 
radiant flower yourself, I fear my poor 
posies will look dowdy beside you.” 
With which compliment he folded her 
carefully in her opera-cloak, and they 
were off. 

Aunt Margaret and Mr. Ellersley, 
standing at an upper window, watched 
them down the gravel walk, and Aunt 
Margaret, slipping her hand in that 
of her brother-in-law, said softly: 
“They make a handsome couple, don’t 
they, Robert?” And Robert, smiling 
to himself at the thought her words 
implied, pressed her white hand and 
answered: 

“Yes, Margaret, very.” 

But the ball! ollie felt that it was 
the happiest night of her life. The 
consciousness of looking her best lent 
lustre to her eyes, and the sweet noth- 
ings that Hal contrived to whisper in 
her ear kept her coloring so that 


“One blush had scarcely time to die 
E’er one more swift was born.” 


And then there was the novelty of 
putting her name down on anyone’s 
card she wished, without waiting 
politely to be asked, as generally falls 
to the lot of girls. How many times 
Pollie put her name down on her part- 
ner’s card, she wouldn’t have cared to 
tell; but then it was Hal’s fault, he 
looked blue every time she danced 
with any one else, and he had to be ap- 
peased! The hours flew on, and Pol- 
lie danced and danced until, oh perish- 
able joys! those terrible puffs of hair 
began to totter. Pollie was com- 
pelled to seek her partner, and, having 
known him from childhood, was not 
afraid to tell him that “nineteen of 
those dreadful hairpins had slipped 
down her back, and her hair would 
follow if she danced another step!” 

Hal was ah sympathy. “It doesn’t 
tower aloft so proudly as it did when 
we started,” said he, with a dubious 
glance at her tumbled locks, “so per- 
haps we’d better find some quiet spot 


and retire from this festive scene for a 
while.” The quiet spot was found in 
the Colonel’s library, and Pollie sank 
down on a sofa with a little, happy 
sigh, which was echoed by Hal in a 
larger edition, as he sat down close be- 
side her. Pollie fussed with her hair 
in a vain effort to reduce the chaos to 
order, while Hal watched her, admir- 
ing her white arms and thinking what 
a tantalizing little dimple that was in 
her shoulder. He felt as though he 
wanted to kiss it, but gave that up as 
being too dangerous, so he only 
moved a little closer to her as he took 
out his watch and amazed Pollie by 
saying: 

“Pollie, I warn you that you've 
only fifteen minutes grace.” 

“Why, what in this world do you 
mean?” she asked, opening her eyes 
wide. 

“It is just exactly fourteen and 
three-quarter minutes to twelve by my 
watch and chain. At twelve old ’96 
will be gone, and with it leap-year, 
and you will have lost your last 
chance.” 

“My last chance?” she repeated, 
still perplexed. 

“Yes, your last chance to make me 
a happy man for life.” With a glance 
which sent the blood into her cheeks. 

“Don’t be absurd,” she replied, 
looking down and playing with her 
rings. 

“Pollie, I'll be a bachelor all my life 
if you don’t—” 

“As though I cared!” was her swift 
retort, though her eyes belied the 
words. Hal took possession of both 
her hands so that she could not toy 
with her rings, and then said, ten- 
derly: 

“Don’t you really, dear?” 

Pollie could not hold out against 
that “dear,” but, with the charming 
consistency of her sex, hid her head 
on his shoulder and whispered: 

“Of course!” 


Well, Hal found his stepmother 
waiting up for him, and, not feeling 
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equal to the task of divulging his pre- 
cious secret that very night, he was 
about to go to his room immediately 
after the customary good-night kiss, 
but Mrs. Wylie retained him by put- 
ting a hand on each of his shoulders 
and standing that way for a minute or 
two, looking earnestly into his face. 
Now Hal had always given women 
credit for knowing a great deal by 
intuition, but he was hardly prepared 
to have his stepmother suddenly kiss 


him again and say, with a look he 
could not misunderstand: 

“God bless you, my son. With 
Pollie as my daughter, I shall have 
nothing left to desire.” Ever after 
that he regarded his stepmother as 
something of a clairvoyant, and she 
let him keep his belief, never once 
hinting that the base betrayer of his 
secret was Pollie’s little court-plaster 
star ornamenting the tip of his mus- 
tache. Nancy Leigh. 


NOTES OF NEW BOOKS. 


66 OMMY-ANNE and Three Hearts” 
is the odd title of an unusual 
book by Mabel Osgood Wright. 

Tommy-Anne was a rather preposterous 

child with a propensity for asking 

questions. By aid of the magic 
spectacles, given her by Heart of Nature, 
she could converse with birds, animals and 
trees, and her adventures form the book. 

Mrs. Wright has written the little story 

charmingly, weaving in it her fascinating 

and thorough knowledge of nature, and 

Albert D. Blashfield has made a number of 

clever illustrations and a quaint cover. 

(Macmillan Co., New York.) 


e*« 

The musical culture of the author is ap- 

parent in E. Irenaeus Stevenson’s novel, 
“A Matter of Temperament.” The lead- 
ing characters possess the sensitive, musi- 
cal temperament, and under these artistic 
influences their passions are stirred to the 
enaction of an absorbing love tragedy. 
The scenes are laid in Germany in the mid- 
dle of the present century and interesting 
glimpses of operatic life are disclosed 
through the development of the romance. 
(American Publishers’ Corporation, New 
York.) 

* 
ea 

The Macmillan Company publishes 
Shakespeare’s sonnets in an artistic little 
volume containing a preface and glossary 
by Usrael Gollancz. 

* 
* * 

“A Princetonian,” by James M. Barnes, 
is a delightfully interesting story of college 
life at old Nassau. The hero is a raw 
young man of the West who determines to 
make his way in the world, and comes to 
be the most popular man in college. After 
his term is over, he attain great success and 
happiness in love also. The author paints 
vivid pictures of college life, which are al- 


ways so fascinating, and the hero is such a 
manly fellow that one takes the liveliest 
sort of interest in him. All readers, 
whether alumni or not, will enjoy “A 
Princetonian.” The book is bound in the 
college color. (G P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 


* * 


“A Knight of the Nets,” by Amelia E. 
Barr, is a simple, yet powerful, story of the 
North Sea. The life of the people whom 
she knows so well is full of action and 
romance, and she portrays it in her own 
fresh, pure style. “A Knight of the Nets” 
will be gladly welcomed by all admirers of 
this popular novelist. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) 


* * 


The “Pursuit of Happiness” calendar 
contains selections from the writings of 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, made by Martha 
Allston Potts, with illustrations by Wm. 
Sherman Potts. There is a quotation for 
each day in the year. (Geo. W. Jacobs, 
Philadelphia.) 

* 
*  * 

On reading F. Marion Crawford’s latest 
novel, “Taquisara,” one is surprised that 
the author did not give it the name of the 
heroine, Veronica. The character of 
Taquisara—slightly suggestive of Saraci- 
nesca in its quiet passion and nobility—is not 
developed until the second volume, which, 
by the way, is far more dramatic than the 
first. Another strong character—a terrible. 
though fascinating one—is the aunt of 
Veronica, whose poisoning propensities are 
worthy of a Borgia. “Taquisara” is a 
fascinating and interesting novel, not equal 
to “Saracinesca,” which it resembles, at 
least in environment, but far superior to 
“Adam Johnstone’s Son.” (Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 
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Attractive Features for the March 
Peterson. 

In the next issue of the PETERSON will 
appear the fifth article in the series 
“Pioneers of American Literature,” which 
has proved such a popular success with our 
readers. The subject for this article will 


be Edgar Allan Poe, that brilliant and. 


erratic genius who was one of the most re- 
markable and unfortunate men to whom 
this country has given birth. The crea- 
tions of his ever fertile and imaginative 
fancy are unique ‘in the history of literature 
and have been freely drawn upon by 
master minds in both English and French 


romance. The history of Poe’s short, sad 
life will be fully given and a complete out- 
line of his work—the various enterprises 
in which he was interested, his hardships, 
his success, his imitators and his influence 
—will be presented by Henry Austin. A 
number of interesting illustrations, includ- 
ing some rare portraits, will appear in this 
article. 

The short life of Elihu Burritt which will 
begin in the March issue of the PETERSON 
will be of particular interest to students of 
American heroes, for the ‘Learned Black- 
smith” certainly was a hero in that he ac- 
complished such a wonderful education 
and culture while plying his lowly trade, 
and entirely through his own efforts. The 
story of his life contains much to inspire 
the American youth, and its historic and 
sociologic associations makes it doubly in- 
teresting. The series of articles on Burritt 
will be supplied by T. J. Mackey, whose 
Life of Washington and of Lee will be well 
remembered. 

Another article to appear in the April 
PETERSON is on a subject essentially Amer- 
ican and of a decidedly fascinating na- 
ture, although the period which the 
story covers is one of the black spots on 
our early civilization. Salem Witch- 
craft is a theme which has been treated 





in many different ways, yet which is always 
interesting. The PETERSON article will be 
written from the standpoint of to-day, and 
it will include a number of quaint and valu- 
able illustrations, showing the ancient 
houses and other landmarks of a period 
and people that existed two centuries ago. 


Concerning Manuscripts. 


WE desire once more to warn contrib- 
utors that manuscripts on which postage is 
due will not be received at this office, nor 
will any manuscripts be returned unless 
sufficient stamps are enclosed. We cannot 
undertake to enter into correspondence 
concerning unavailable manuscripts. Good 
short stories are always desired, and so are 
entertaining, well written articles suscep- 
tible of illustration. Manuscript must not 
be rolled, and the preference is for type- 
written copy. It is much better for con- 
tributors to enclose their own stamped and 
self-addressed envelopes as it is much more 
convenient for us and often obviates the 
necessity for re-folding manuscripts. 


THE January issue of the PETERSON 
magazine was late in reaching many of our 
subscribers, which fact we exceedingly re- 
gret. The delay was due to the fact that, 
during the months of December and Jan- 
uary, we received a vast number of sub- 
scriptions. They came in such quantities 
that we were unable to handle them as 
rapidly as we wished, even with an in- 
creased force. We have now, however, 
caught up with the work, and we trust that 
our subscribers will have no reason for 
complaint with future issues. 


Recalled Stormy Times. 


“Well, that looks natural,” said the old 
soldier, looking at a can of condensed milk 
on the breakfast table in place of ordinary 
milk that failed on account of the storm. 
“It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war.” 

















TRAUMERE]. 


All happily I drift; 

And see, with half shut eyes, the willows reach 
Over the water’s edge, where you and | 

Are wont to linger, caring not for speech, 
Expressing our contentment with a sigh, 


Or glances deep and swift. 


Ah! but the world is fair; 

And white the lilies that you love so well; 
And azure all the ripples ’neath the boat. 
The dear old story still is sweet to tell. 

I listen for your low words as I float, 


Stirring the fragrant air. 


Sweetheart, row on and on, — 

What! may I not my joyous dreaming keep? 

For one glad moment I had bridged the years 
That long have held you in your dreamless sleep. 
The lilies on your breast wet with my tears. 


Now all the sunlight’s gone. 


Carolyn Waldo Wade. 
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SAINT CECILIA AT THE ORGAN, 
From the painting by G. Naujok, 


See page 241, ‘The Legend of Saint Cecilia.’’ 








